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THE YOUNG DESTRUCTIVE. 


Pure as the bud of a summer flower, 

That its chalice opes at the morning hour} 
When the dewy gems in its petals lie, 

Like the sinless tears of an angel’s eye; 

Where beauty, grace and fragrance bright, 

Are playing around the flower of light : 

So looks the babe in that happy time, 

When the love-fraught tones of the mother chime 





On its rose-leaf ear—when its sparkling eye, 
Ts lit with the fire of purity ; | 
When the sunny smiles o’er its features play, 
Like a silvery streak from some sun lorn lay,— 
A human flower !—ere sin or grief | 


Has stained the fringe of one beauteous leaf. | 


Yes, infancy is one of the loveliest creations with 
which it has pleased God to garniture this world of ours. | 
It is the nearest likeness to heaven that humanity can 
advance. Human imagination, in attempting to con- 
ceive the forms of thc cherubim, has chosen to clothe | 
them in the guise of infancy, as the only state in which 
mortality is considered most pure, and consequently, the 
most fitting for the portraiture of what is good and holy. 


that of the golden insect which perisheth in the dew of 


the flowret. The shadow of thought passeth over its 


sunny mind—the impress of earth becometh more | 
apparent, ’till at length, the cry of grief bespeaks it a 
| fervor. 
|| ornament to society, a blessing to the parent, and a glory 
to God. The grey hairs of the father will not be brought 
/with sorrow to the grave, but his lot will be cast in 
! pleasant places, and the sun of lis life descend in honor 
|, and in peace—while, in the beautiful language of the bard 
of Hors, his children will 


babe of sorrow and of sin. 


Tken come the feelings stained with earth, 
The throb—the pang—the burning tear, 
When childhood’s pure and spotless birth, 
First merges into sorrow’s sphere ; 

When angel beauties all depart 


! 

| 

} 

' 

’ 

: | 
From out the temple of the heart, 
When sin usurps the infant throne, 
And the last gleam of heaven is gone; 
As fades the glow of Autumn day, | 
Commingling with the twilight grey, | 
. . ‘ } 

A dying glory—lovely—bright, 
Sinking behind the veil of night, 
Regretted—gone—for ever past, 


Our annexed engraving is an illustration of this fact. 


H Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
; 
} 


CEMBE 


_——— 


| germs of intellect now begin to shoot forth, and as the 


|| poetical adage so truly says— 


| 
' 
| 
|| It behoves the parent to watch with the strictest eye, the 


“ Just as the twig 1s bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


| first progression of his offspring, and to direct it in the 
| path of rectitude, by mild counsel and laudable example, 
—to impart instruction, not by coercive measures, but by 
dignified and persuasive truths—to let not his parental 
_love be blind to that offspring’s failings, for, as sure as our 
own existence is measured, as sure will a foolish kind- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ness plant the seeds of misery in their breasts, which, in 
| after years, will spring a tree, too firmly rooted to be 


eradicated, by all that philosophy or resolve can attempt. 
A 


|| spoiled urchin, who, for the crime of idleness has been 


condemned to solitary study; but, presuming upon the 
hitherto laxative discipline and tenderness which he has 


| received, is nothing dismayed or sorry for his fault, or 
even fearful of future consequences ; but, in the wildness 


of passion, is dealing destruction on everything around 
him. Such are the truits of over-indulgence—the spirit 
in embryo, of what hereafter will be a turbulent and 


tyrannical being,—one who deaf to reason or argument, 


| will see nothing but through the fiery cloud of anger, and 


But, alas! how brief is that state of purity,—brief, as | who will court a brawl rather than avoid one. 


How 
careful then, we repeat, should the parent be in the intel- 


'lectual culture of his children—to correct their feelings, 


to repress their passions, to instil virtuous and honorable 
motives into their bosoms, and above all, a deep religious 
With this education, the child will become an 


«_____Sweet mourners at his stone appear, 


| And soothe his parted spirit, lingering near. 
x ” * * x 


With aching temples on their hands reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell he left behind ; 
And think on all his love and all bis woe.” 


Rn. H. 








The loved, the beautiful, the last ! | 


Such is then the semblance of the infant spirit, when 


first partaking of the dark hues of the world. | 


It is then | 
that the eye of the fond parent should its ready vigils | 
keep,—the voice of command be given—the counsels of 


' mereiegs 
morality be imparted, and the soul of the infant be led to || 
| 


worship the only true and real God. At this fragile | 
period, the moulding of the mind can be best effected, 
and the seal of precept be firmly imprinted, which, in 
after years, will give a bias to that of the adult. 


~ 


‘ 


| cording to the difference of place. 


The | 


Cuaracter.—How different is the human mind ac- 
In our passions, as in 
our creeds, we are the mere dependants of geographical 
situation. Nay, the trifling variation of a single mile will 
revolutionize the whole tides and torrents of our hearts. 
The man who is meek, generous, benevolent, and kind, 
in the country, enters the scene of contest, and becomes 
forthwith fiery or mean, selfish or stern, just as if the 
virtuous were only for solitude, and the vices for a 
| city. — Bulwer. 


| 
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Original. 
THE VIRGIN’S VE 


A TALE. 


CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 


NGEANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “ 


Tue apartment which the lady entered, was a small | 


room, furnished on every side with book-cases and pres- 


ses of some dark, foreign wood, which, indeed, covered | 


all the wall, with the exception of the panel immedi- 
ately above the mantlepiece, which was filled by a large || 
and exquisitely-painted portrait. There needed not two | 
glances before pronouncing it a masterpiece of Antony 
Vandyke; it was a lady, in the pride and prime of youth- 
ful beauty, and the calm, melancholy features, and dark, 
glossy curls, told, beyond doubt, the place which she 
had occupigd in that old house, and the relationship she 
bore to the fair girl who stood below, younger and fresher 


The 


only inmate of the room, when the girl cast the door 


and more gay, but still its breathing counterpart. 


abruptly open, was a man very far advanced in years, 
but yet of stately presence—time, which had covered his 
fine, classic head with the thin snows of nearly fourscore 
winters, and ploughed deep lines of care and thought on 
his expansive brow, had not curtailed his upright stature 
by one inch, nor dimmed, at all, the lustre of his dark 
brillianteye. He had been, it would seem, employed in 
writing; for the pen was yet in his fingers, and paper 
lay before him with many books, folios, and ponderous jj 
tomes of reference scattered around him on the table. 
But the unwonted speed of his daughter’s tread had | 
excited him, for those were days when each fresh hour || 
brought a new tale of terror, and men not naturally 


observant, were forced to become so, by the immediate | 
He had arisen, therefore, from his | 


pressure of events. 
cushioned chair which he had pushed back toward the 


ruddy hearth, and even taken a step or two toward the || 
door—when it flew open, and with cheeks paler than | 


usual, and a slight air of anxiety, but, nevertheless, all | 
calm and passionless and tranquil, she stood before him. 

“Why, how now, Alice,” 
gone wrong now—what is amiss, my darling, and where- 


he exclaimed; “‘ what has 


fore so late ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, she |; 
replied, forcing a smile, which, nevertheless, failed to | 
deceive his fears, or calm his apprehension. ‘ Nothing | 


nothing is amiss, dear father,” 


has gone wrong, I assure you, but I have much to tell | 


you, and brief space wherein to do so; and, above all, I 
fear me much, we shall, ere lung, have most unwelcome 
visitors.” 

“Sit down, then—sit down, Alice, and tell me al! 
about it—if there be brief space, so much the more need 
for good haste ;” and he pulled forward, as he spoke, a 


settee from the corner of the chimney, and placed him- | 


self in his own seat in attitude of deep attention. 
“Well, father, to begin,” “‘T took the little 
skiff, when you came up to write, and crossed the moat, 


she said, 


and walked down with old Talbot to the fishing-house | 


by the high road to Worcester, and there I got engaged 
with a book ‘till my attention was called from it by | 


sounds of martial music, sounding away beyond the top | 


"S VENGEANCE 


of Longmire Hill, and then I looked out in surprise, for 
we had heard, you know, that the troops had all moved 
away southward, and saw first one, and then a second 
troop of horsemen file down the slope, and, as I did not 
fear at all, having no cause to do so, | waited there to 
see them pass, and they were men of Cromwell’s own 
regiment of ironsides, with scarlet cassocks, and bright 
corslets, and steel caps, and large boots and no feathers. 
There were above a hundred of them, and they rode by 
quite leisurely, laughing-and chatting, and some smoking. 
And when they had passed by, I fell into a sort of revery, 
which must have lasted a long time, for when I recol- 
lected myself, it had become quite grey and dark; and 
there was no light in the sky except one yellow gleam 
along the summit of the hill, where the road crosses it. 
|| And then I rose to go away, and had put on my cloak, 
|| when a sound like the shot of a hand-gun or pistolet, 
‘attracted me, and I looked out again and saw one horse- 

man cross the ridge at a full gallop, and half a minute 
| after, the top was covered by a whole troop of Puritans, 
for I could see the glitter of their helmets, and they 
halted and fired a volley, and charged down hill after 
So then I went out on the platform by the bridge, 
up—a tall young gentleman, 


him. 
and waited ’till he came 
(| with long light hair, and a slouched hat and feather, 
‘and a steel breast-plate, with a broad blue scarf across 
| it; and I called out to him stop, and told him how there 
| was another company of horse before, and bade him 
turn back, and tie up his own beast—sorely jaded it was, 
| too, though a noble charger—down in the heronny wood, 
|, and to join me while his pursuers were hid behind the 
|, tall trees of the Beech clump, and he went back, and 
|| was just out of sight, when the whole party turned the 
yi corner, and drove down, shouting and brandishing their 
swords at a fierce gallop. Then I ran down the steps, 
and hid beneath the arch of the brick bridge, while they 
‘dashed on overhead. Not one of them saw me or Tal- 
bot, I’m quite certain, and the dog never growled nor 
showed his teeth, but seemed to know what was to do, as 
well as I did. When they had all gone by again, I ran 
! up to the top once more, and there he joined me; and I 
|| brought him home along the little path through the dark 
i | dingle, and when we reached the boat-house I showed 
! him the sail-loft, and made him mount the ladder and 
i drav it after him, and then I crossed the moat alone, 
|} and came directly home to tell you all that I had done, 
right—have not 1, my father ?”’ 


ile and I have done 
you could not see 


“Right! right, of course, my girl; 
the fair youth slain Yet’tis an awkward chance. None 
'| of the serving-men nor foresters saw him with thee thou 


art certain ?”’ 


“* Certain—most certain!” 

‘So far well—these troopers, as thou sayest, will be 
here anon—and will searchall the house; but they know 
me that I have not borne arms nor taken any part in 
these sad broils, and our Cousin Chaloner has drawn his 
sword for the commonwealth; so that if we can hide him 
from this first search, I fear little but that we may pre- 
serve him. He must stay where he is, at present, and 
until they be here and the search over—then will we 
| have him in when it’s quite late, and hide him in the 


priest’s hole. Did any of the first troopers see you r 
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“ One did, and pointed me to his next comrade, and I 
hear! them laugh and whisper.” 

“Then this must be your tale, you saw the first two 
companies go by, and tarried at the fishing-house yet 
longer, but when you heard the shots, you were afraid, 
and fled across the park to the boat-house, and came 


here by the skiff.” 


“Were it not better, father,”’ she replied, ‘‘ to make || 
no mention of the boat-house, lest they should search || 


and—”’ 
They will 


interrogate the servants, and learn where the boat lay, 


“No! no!” he answered—“ oh, no, no! 


and so will suspect what you would conceal, even from 
your own omission!” 

“T see,” she replied, thoughtfully, “ yet ’tis a fearful 
risk.”’ 

“Tt is so, Alice,” answered the old man—“ it is so— 
yet fearful as it is, it must be run—and now away—go 
to your bower, and call your tirewoman, and dress as is 
your wont; and then to supper; all must go on as usual; 
we must leave them no hint whereon to hang suspicion.”’ 

She left the library, and in a little while returned with 
her dark hair combed back from her fair brow, and 
neatly braided, and all her dress chastely arranged as for 
the evening meal. The pair descended to the hall, 
where, as was customary in those unsophisticated days, 
the household was assembled to partake, at the same 
board, of the same meal which was prepared for their 
superiors. With easy dignity, but nought of stern pride 
or of cold presumption, the aged gentleman presided 
with his sweet child beside him, but ere the meal was 
ended, the interruption, by two, at least, of the party 
fully expected, occurred to break it short. A trumpet 
was blown clamorously at the gate-house, and before it 
could, by any possibility, have been answered, a second 


and a third blast followed. 


‘hair, and an evil downcast eye—both clad in the full 


uniform of Cromwell’s ironsides, and with their swords 
drawn, entered, while about the door clustered a group 
of privates, with their musketoons all unslung, and their 
slow matches lighted. 

“Let no one quit the room, who would not die the 
death,” exclaimed the first who entered. 

‘‘What means this outrage, gentlemen; if gentlemen 
ye be, why violently thus intrude upon a female’s pre- 


What 


sence, with your war-weapons and rude tongues ? 


|make ye in my peaceful dwelling at this untimely hour?” 


“* Go, some of you, and see,” exclaimed the master of 


the house, with an air of the most perfect unconcern— 
‘‘go see who blows so rudely—bestir you, or the man 
will blow the gate down.” 

Two or three of the badged green-coated seryving-men, 
of whom the hall was full, ran off at speed to perform 
his bidding, but ere they reached the gates the porter 
had discharged his duty, and forty or fifty of the iron- 
sides dismounted, and marched, their long steel scab- 
bards and huge boots clanking and clattering over the 
paved court-yard, while thrice as many of their com- 
rades were drawn up round the house on horseback, so 
as to form a cordon, rendering escape impossible except 
by the moat, which, of course, could not be included in 
the chain of sentries. 


‘‘Ten men, with sergeant Goodenough, straight to the 


water-gate,”’ shouted a loud authoritative voice—*“ cut 


down or shoot all who attempt to pass without the word.”’ 

“‘Ha! here is something more than common,” cried 
the old man; “nay, fear not, gentle daughter, I will go 
see to it,” and he arose as if to put his words into effect, 
when the doors were thrown violently open, and two offi- 


cers—one a rough-looking veteran, well seamed with 


scars of ancient honorable wars, the other a sleek, hypo- | 


{i 


critical-looking youth, with a head of close-cropped foxy 


‘‘ Tt means, Marc Selby,” replied the second, in a low, 
nasal strain—“‘it means that thou, despite our noble 


'general’s proclamation, hast traitorously harbored and 


secreted one of these rakehell cavaliers, whom, yester- 
day, the Lord delivered into our hands, to slay them. 
Wherefore, surrender him at once, so shalt thou ’scape 
the penalty this time on strength of thy relationship with 
stout and brave John Chaloner.” 

‘“What cavalier? or of whom speak ye? 
My household, save the porter and the 


I know not 
whom ye mean. 
scullions, are all here. Save we ourselves, there are 
none else in all the house.” 

“Lie not!’ replied the young man, violently—“ lie 
not, lest the Lord deal with Ananias and Sapphira.”’ 

‘‘T thank thee for thy courtesy, and shall make thee 
no answer any more. Search the house if ye will—ye 
will find no one here !”’ 

“We will search—and search thoroughly—yea! very 
thoroughly! for though thou thinkest it not, we know 
your secret corners, your priest’s hole, and your jesuit’s 
hidings—yea! we shall search them, and finding what 


Guard thou all 


here ’till we return,”” and with the word they left the 


we shall find—ill will it go with thee. 


hall into which all the household was collected, and for 
two hours or more they were heard searching every room 
and stair and landing-place of the large rambling edifice 
—sounding the panels with their musket buts, thrusting 
their broadswords into every crevice, but evidently find- 
At length 
they strictly questioned the old servants, 


ing nothing to justify their violent intrusion. 
re-entering, 
from whom nought was elicited, except that their mis- 
tress had gone forth with the boat alone, some hour or so 
after the dinner, and had returned alone by the water- 
gate two hours since. 

Then came the lady’s turn, and, though with some- 


‘thing more of delicacy and restraint, she, too, was very 


narrowly examined. The story which she told, being 
the literal truth, except that she omitted to say any thing 


about the cavalier, and that she stated herself to have 


‘crossed the park, whereas she did come by the dingle, 
_and corresponding exactly with the narrative of the ser 


'yants, produced a very visible effect upon the hearers, 


who, having searched all the out-houses and stables, and 


every nook and corner in the house without finding any 


ti . . . . 
thing, and having, in the first instance, intruded only 


upon a vague suspicion, began to fear that they had got 
into a troublous scrape. After a pause, however, ‘ The 
boat-house,”’ exclaimed one, “the boat-house—we have 
not searched the boat-house—bring all of them along— 


or, stay—bring Master Selby down, and his fair daugh- 
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ter, to the water-gate, and we will boat it over, they || 


guiding us. Without, there, sergeant—move a guard 
round by the dam on the moat, to the boat-house.” 
The words were not well uttered before they were 
obeyed, and in ten minutes the whole party, consisting 
of the officers, with six stout troopers, were floating in 
the barge toward the boat-house. The face of the old 
man was stern and dark, and save of anger and resent- 
ment, showed no emotion—nor did his daughter, though 
inwardly her whole frame shook with bitter and heart- 
rending anguish, suffer a single tremor to betray her 
feminine terrors. The boat shot into the little cove, the 
torches threw their broad glare through the whole build- 
ing, and there was nought to see. 

‘‘ Here is a platform and a landing,” cried the same 
youth who had proposed to search the boat-house, and 
who, with a strange pertinacity, persisted still—* let 
us ashore, for I doubt much we have him here, and land- 
ing on the narrow rib whereon the little feet of Alice had 
trodden but a little while before, he strode with echoing 
tramp to the far end, and waving his torch round, dis- 
covered the entrance of the sail-loft. 

“Ha! said I not so?” he exelaimed, exultingly— 
“said [ not so? 
Master Selby?” 

“A sail-loft,” answered he, very quietly—“a little 


What have we up this trap, sweet 


place about a foot or two feet high, with some old oars in 
there may be a 
I know 


it—best search it, sir—best search it; 


whole troop of cavaliers therein for aught 


against it.” 


Poor Alice set her teeth and drew her breath hard, ' 


and with a tremulous grasp clung to her father’s urm as 
he replied, ‘I will.” 

“Tush, man,”’ his comrade interposed, “‘ thou carriest 
caution to sheer folly—seest thou there is no ladder— 
how should a man have mounted—or having mounted, 
how in God’s name should he lie there.” 

“‘ They may have cut the ladder down, lest it should 
leave aclue. Be it as it may, I will assay it. Here, 
jump ashore you, Martin, and John Burney, hoist me up 
to this trap, and pass me up a torch.” 

And in a moment, by their aid, he caught the edge of 
the trap with his bands, drawing his head and shoulders 
in, ‘till he could hold himself up by his elbows; the 
torch was then passed up to him, and he thrust it for- 
ward into the loft a little way. 

“Well, Oglethorp, what see you,” cried his comrade. 

“ Four old oars, and a roll of canvass,’”’ answered the 
disappointed soldier, tossing his torch into the water, 
and leaping down. 

“Il thought so,” was the answer, and a loud burst of 
Jaughter from the ironsides, who were tired out with the 
fruitless search, and eager to get back to quarters, 
drowned the convulsive sob which Alice could not mas- 
ter.” 


With brief and blunt excuse the troopers mounted and 


departed—the Hall was again quiet, and when they were 


|| recent grief—well, we will not speak of it!”’ 
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A TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE 


BY MRS. E. F. 


GERMAN, 
ELLET. 


ENnouGu for to-day!” said the excellent Master Anto- 
nio Allegri da Correggio, as he laid aside his pallet 


and pencil, and stepping back from the easel, with folded 


‘arms contemplated the finished picture, full of immortal 


| beauty. 


** My day’s work is successful,”’ continued he, after a 
pause, a gentle smile playing about his lips; “and I 
rejoice, therefore, though well I deemed nothing hence- 
forth could give me joy, since merciless death has torn 
from my arms a tender wife, and robbed my boy of his 
mother. Ah! it was otherwise, my Giovanna! when 
thou stoodst at my side! leaning on my breast, with 
sparkling look when thou didst survey my day’s labor, 
and explain to our curious infant the meaning of those 
growing forms. Those were happy hours for Correggio! 

“Tt is spring! like the glance of love through the heart 
of youth, streams through earth the balm-fraught breath 
of Heaven, waking the slumbering gems, that luxuriantly 
unfold to the light. Life is everywhere—in the starting 
buds, the swelling turf, the rippling streams, the flowers 
that sinile up towards the deep blue of heaven; Joy is 
everywhere; uttered by all things—from the light whis- 
pers that thrill the trembling flowers, to the clear full 
song of the ascending lark! all seems to ask, ‘ Is there 
a sorrow on earth?’ Giovanna! I will go and visit her 
grave !”’ 

So saying, Antonio threw a mantle over his shoulders, 
took his Lat, and left his pleasant dwelling, to seek the 
churchyard, where, a few months before, his wife had 
been laid beneath the cold sod. 

He had scarce gone half way, when he heard the 
tramp of a horse behind him, and was soon accosted by 
a stately cavalier, young, richly dressed, and altogether 
of a gay exterior. 

“Ho—good friend!” cried he; “can you tell me 
where I shall find the dwelling of the famous painter, 
Antonio Allegri?” But without waiting for a reply, as 
Antonio looked up in his face he sprang from his horse, 
exclaiming, “ By Saint Jerome! I have hit upon you, 
mine excellent master! now that pleases me, and doubly, 
to see you looking so well! It was rumored in Parma, 
that you were but indifferently in health! Ay, you look 
strong and fresh; and if a little pale and downcast from 
He shook 
the painter’s hand cordially ; Correggio warmly returned 
the greeting, and asked, 

‘*What brings you, my worthy signor, to our humble 


} abode ?”’ 


“* What? 
Our most gracious Duke sends you his greeting, and in 


Even a message to you, Master Antonio! 


all courtesy, reminds you of the two pictures you pro- 





=a 
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again left to themselves in the old library, Alice fell sud- 
denly into her father’s arms, and burst into a flood of 
weeping. 


mised to paint him, which he, as you know, purposes to 
send, as a gift, to His Imperial Majesty.”’ 

‘“* Believe me, Signor Marchese,’’ replied Correggio— 
‘‘T know how to appreciate the high honor your gracious 


H. W. H. 
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Duke designs me; but much I fear me, my present || 
ability reaches not to objects so magnificent! I have | 
lost much, very much; and all around, reminds me what |, 
I have lost!” 

“Ts it so?’’ answered the Marchese Rossi; “on that 
very account, the Duke thinks it would be well, if you, | 


my good master, would come, for a time, to us at Man- 


tua. There you could complete your task, and recover | 


the elastic spirits, once so peculiarly yours—” 


“ And, my boy—” interrupted the painter. \| 
The 


little fellow is a perfect Cupid, and can serve you as @ 


“Take him along with you! That, of course! 


model when you paint the deities of love. Come, then, 


Master Antonio! take no time for hesitation, but come | 
with me!” 


‘Shall I forsake her grave so soon?” 


“Jt is not for ever, my friend! When you are calm 
once more—when the first deep sorrow is softened into 
tender remembrance, then you may return. Now you 
owe it to the world—to your boy, to leave this place; so 
no delay! My servants with horses and carriages for 
all your luggage, are just behind me—the Duke anxiously 
expects you! I dare not speak of our fair women, though 
I should gain thereby thanks at their hands; but this | 
cannot conceal—that far more than one lovely divinity 
remembers with fondness, the handsome and renowned 
Antonio Allegri da Correggiv!” 

The color mounted into Correggio’s cheek as he ex- 
claimed, “I pray you, Signor Marchese! speak not of 
those days! Bitterly I repent, when I think how often 
vanity and frivolity caused me to forget my faith to my 
true and virtuous wife. She never knew my faults 
while she lived, but yielded me boundless confidence. 


Now am I self-convicted, self-humiliated! She knows 


all now! can she forgive me?” 

“Without a doubt, my good master !’’ answered the 
Marchese, consolingly. ‘In heart, you ever loved her 
only; and all else that might be amiss, must be charged 
to the common frailty of man’s nature, which claims a 
double tribute from the susceptible artist. Your spouse 
would have forgiven you in life; how much more now 
when a blessed spirit, she soars above earthly feelings! 
So blame not yourself, that you proved not a lump of ice 
against the rays from the sunlike eyes of our Lombard 
fair ones! 


Yet, if it press on your mind too heavily— 
why, e’en confess to some pious father, receive absolu- 
tion, and paint a picture for the altar; so will vou have | 
atoned an hundred fold for your transgressions, and can | 
live in peace of conscience as before! But come now, | 
Master Antonio—go with me to Mantua!”’ || 


Correggio stood a moment lost in thought, then seiz- 
ing the Marchese’s hand, he said, “Be it so, signor! 
I follow you, and will do my best to show myself worthy 
of his Highness’ favor! 


Yet, only on one condition can 
I leave Correggio—that I may be at liberty to live in| 
Mantua in the manner most conducive to my peace of | 
mind, and suited to my work.” 


‘Granted, Master Antonio; and you shall choose your | 
dwelling where it pleases you, in the Ducal castle, or in 
a cloister, as you had it in Parma, when you painted the || 
beautiful cupola for Saint John’s.” } 
i 


'them on the succeeding day. 


course. 


‘far from Raphael I stand! 


_—quite natural to artists. 
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It was arranged that their departure should take place 
on the following morning, and the Marchese hastened 
Mean- 


while, in deep emotion Correggio pursued his way to the 


back tothe inn, where his servants awaited him. 


churchyard, where he found his little son and the nurse, at 


the grave of his wife. Giovanni bounded to meet him 


with a joyous smile, and offered him the flowers he had 


been gathering. 
Early the next morning, Antonio and the Marchese, 
accompanied by their attendants, left Correggio, and 


took the road toward Mantua. The rest of their ser- 


| vants, with the little boy and his nurse, were to follow 


Rossi and the painter 
rode side by side, beguiling their time with friendly dis- 


Correggio seemed in much better spirits than 


on the preceding evening. 


** How say you, mine excellent master!”’ observed the 
“You shall, 


this time, as I hope—and our Lady grant it! be better 


Marchese, in the course of conversation. 


pleased with Mantua than before; and if you yet find 
some that do not quite accord with your views—why, I 


know you for a liberal man. I often see you smile and 


jest over matters that would make others peevish and 


desponding. For Julio Romano, you will, certainly, 
live in harmony with him, for he is a sensible, refined, 
most courtly gentleman; and, I can assure you, holds 
you in the highest respect; congratulates himself on his 
acquaintance with you, and takes it not ill in the smallest 
degree, that our sovereign has chosen you to paint the 
pictures for his present to the Emperor.” 

‘| know not, in truth,” answered Correggio, smiling, 
‘* how the noble Romano could have undertaken them. 
He has already painted more than one picture for the 
Emperor, and will, doubtless, paint more, in his bold, 
fiery style, wherein he will surpass even his great Mas- 


ter Raphuel. 


His style is not mine. I know well how 


But I, too, am a painter!” 
“That knows all Italy, and we Lombards are proud 


that you belong to us.”’ 


Signor Marchese, and a Leda, 
there is no artist, at this time, so well fitted as Antonio 


** And to paint an [o, 


| Allegri.” 


“Tt is just on that account that the Duke selected 
you, and none other, for the undertaking; and, in truth, 
you are right! Romano could, in justice, say nothing 
against the appointment. Yet bethink you, that right, 
here, enters not wholly into consideration—but jealousy 


Now tell me honestly, mas- 


ter, would it not gall you a little, were you, as Romano 


is, engaged in the Duke’s service, should he choose 
another for an enterprise which you were willing to 


|, attempt if you could not be altogether certain of suc- 


cess 7” 

‘My good signor!’’ cried Correggio, sportively eva- 
ding the inquiry, ‘‘that is an insidious question! If I 
paint, or meditate a subject, an exstacy, I may call it, a 


_happy intoxication overcomes me; I think of nothing 


beyond the art I exercise! When the work is complete, 


it never occurs to me to speculate on what I, perhaps, 


could not paint, for, to this day, I have never underteken 


| what I did not succeed in.”’ 
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“True, Master Antonio; and that is what not every |! 


one can say. Observe it which way I will, I must e’en 
confess that you are a child of fortune, and favored as 
few have been.” 

‘‘Commend me not!” said the painter, gloomily; 
‘who knows if the sacrifice of my dear wife will suffice 
to appease the destinies, who hover continually round 
the happy, and are ready to strike the severest blow, 
when he is least conscious of their presence !”’ 

“Yet, Antonio, since there is no way to avert evil, it 


' 
; 
| 
} 
| 
' 
} 


becomes us to meet with courage its most frowning | 


aspect, and when it comes upon us, to bear it like a man. 
There is no perfect happiness, nor yet a wo so mighty, 
that no resource—” 

“ The grave !” 

‘‘Well, that is the end of all! 
of your friends and of Art, that this end is far from you. 
A life of brighter enjoyment than you have yet known, 
is before you, so you will only grasp it; and for what you 


say of fate or chance, the old proverb has much truth, | 


which holds each man the artificer of his own fortune.”’ 

Correggio looked earnestly at his companion and said, 
“Signor Marchese, what think you then that I should 
do, or suffer to be done, to keep my good fortune, and 
shun calamity, since that is what you would have me 
understand ?”’ 

The Marchese cried with a smile—“ No, no, Master 
Antonio, I thought not of that—nor must you wander 
into speculations. I am your friend, and will prove 
myself such, when opportunity offers, and so, Basta! 


every thing at the right time and place!” 


Therewith he gave Correggio’s horse a blow with his | 


riding-whip, drove the spurs into his own, and they rode 
with arrow-like speed over the plain, ’till they reached 
the inn where they were to take their noonday repast. 
A number of horses and mules, bridled, stood at the 
door, and a richly-ornamented litter, together with a 
crowd of footmen, pages, and outriders, all gorgeously 


| “7 know it well,” interrupted the Prince. 


dressed, and running continually in each other’s way. | 


The Marchese recognized their livery, and said, ‘“‘ Ho, ho! 
we are like, from all appearances, to have illustrious 
company on our road; these liveries appertain to no less 


a personage than the old Prince Cosimo de Medici, | 
i you !” 


who, as I know, is journeying toward Mantua with his 
lovely daughter, Isaura. It is said there is a marriage 
in prospect, between the rich young heiress and her 
cousin, the Count Castiglione.” 

Both alighted from their steeds, and entered the house. 
In the colonnade stood the old prince, and before him 
the fat landlord, listening with aspect of humility and 


patience, to the severe lecture bis illustrious guest was 


I hope, for the sake |! 
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that the table should be set on the piazza, where, at least, 
there was fresh air; and with another low obeisance, 
and a “ molto bene, signore,”’ the host withdrew, with 
as much haste as he could, into the kitchen. 
The Prince then first perceiving the Marchese, in- 
quired, while he greeted him condescendingly, whence 
he came, whither he was going, and who was his com- 
| panion; all which queries Rossi hesitated not to answer, 
;even more in detai) than necessity required. That was 
| just according to the taste of his highness, who became 
yet more condescending and friendly. When the account 
was finished, he turned to the painter, and said with 
much solemnity of manner— 

“You are, then, the excellent Master Antonio Allegri 
I am pleased to meet you face to face, 


da Correggio ? 
/and have desired to see you, having seen, in Parma, your 
admirable Fresco, and greatly admired your pictures in 
|Modena and Mantua. I give you welcome, and hope 
‘for what I have long desired, a picture for my gallery 
from your hand. I will not dispute with you respecting 
the price.” 

“I feel the honor,” replied Correggio, “which your 
highness does me, and thank you for it! Yet I can pro- 
mise nothing at present; for, as you have learned from 
the Signor Marchese, I have been engaged by Frederico 
Gonzaga—”’ 

‘* You are 

to paint an Io and Leda for his majesty the Emperor; 
and the saints forbid I should hinder you in such a work. 
But I think you will have yet some hours of leisure at 
command, to paint me the portrait of my daughter.” 

Before the artist could reply, the Princess herself 
Speechless amaze- 


entered, and approached the group. 
ment took possession of Correggio—never had he beheld 
‘such charms! Bewildered, he only answered the Prince 
‘with a bow; his highness interpreted it as a promise. 
’ He took his daughter by the hand, and drew her nearer, 
g, in a pleasant tone, ‘‘ This, my daughter, is Cor- 


=? 


reggio, whom you have so often wished to see; he has 


sayin 


promised me, though his time is closely occupied, to 
paint your portrait; and you may tell him how much [ 
am indebted to him; for as much, Isaura,”’ he contin- 


ued with a smile—*‘ as you best know how much I love 


| Blushing, but with the unembarrassed ease of inno- 


cence, Isaura saluted the renowned painter, and the 


artist. 


‘| sweet music of her voice completed the exstasy into 
which the first sight of her had thrown the excitable 


The Prince invited him and the Marchese to 


| partake refreshment with his daughter and himself, after 
| which they would pursue together their journey to Man- 


reading him, upon the bad accommodations, and the || tua. 
. ° . : ° i 
uncleanliness of his inn, which his highness was pleased | 


to denominate a pigstye. 


Correggio was received with honor and distinction, 


| not only by Gonzaga and his court, but by the excellent 


Correggio enjoyed, no less than the apparently ex- | friend and disciple of the illustrious Raphael, Julio Roma- 
haustless reproaches of the prince, the droll figure of the | no, who offered him lodgings in a wing of his palace. 
host, who, at every pause, bowed himself almost to the || He, however, excused himself, for it was the wish of the 
ground, as if receiving the most gratifying compliments, || Duke that his studio should be in the castle; his high- 


edging in, in tones the most cheerful and complacent, 
his frequent “ Si, signore !” “very well, signor !” 
His highness concluded his reprimand, with orders 
6 


'|ness had great satisfaction in watching continually the 


i} . 
|| progress of his work. 


| Prince Cosimo, and his daughter, Isaura, came fre~ 
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quently with the Duke. As the taste of sovereigns is 
always the fashion, it was not long before Correggio’s 
studio was the resort, at stated hours, of lordly cavaliers 
and bright dames, who exhausted language in their 
praises, whispered to each other, for the painter would 
not permit loud talking while he sat at work. 

At other times came Julio Romano, accompanied by a 
favorite disciple; and Correggio conversed freely, ask- 
ing many questions, particularly about Raphael, and his 
mode of painting. It pleased him not a little, when 
Julio dwelt upon the wide difference between him [ Cor- 
reggio] and Raphael, and yet upon their frequent extra- 
ordinary similitude. One day when Romano had dis- 
coursed long upon this subject, he concluded with—“ But 
you see, Master Antonio, however much I speak of this 
matter, new views continue to present themselves. I 


think, indeed, there is no coming to an end, when one. 


undertakes to weigh your merits and Raphael’s against 
one another.” 

“You are wrong, Master Julio,” replied Correggio, 
laughing; “ all could be decided in a few words, but you 


are too polite to tell me the truth to my face. Now lis- 


ten. ‘Inthe first place, I hold it bootless labor, to weigh | 


against each other two characters so totally different as | 


Raphael’s and mine. We are both painters—equal, per- 


haps, in our peculiar style! if not equal, at least both | 


skilful. Therefore you must be satisfied that there can 
be no similitude between us—though the connoiseur 
may take pleasure in looking, now at a picture of Ra- 
phael’s, now at one of mine—and he may glance with 


the same approbation from one to the other. 


“If you will take pains to examine into the peculiar | 


qualities of each, you will see at once, how it happens— 
that Raphael must be Raphael, and I—Correggio. Ra- 


phael, born in ancient Urbino, was educated in luxurious | 
Florence, in majestic Rome; his preceptors were his good | 


father, and the earnest and austere Pietro Preugino. At 


a later period he learned to know Leonardo da Vinci, 


Fra Bartolomeo, and Michael Angelo. He studied the | 


antique, and Joved—the proud and nobly beautiful Ro- 


man dames. 
‘‘T was born in the little hamlet of Correggio; my 
Uncle Lorenzo instructed me, for a short time, in the 


little learning he possessed; I had never another | 
teacher! I knew no other master, and knew nothing of |, 
the antique. I looked not upon the majestic Roman | 


beauty, nor learned to love it; the soft charms of Lom- 


bardy were offered to my admiration. When I had || 
painted one, of whom I was enamored, as a naked and | 


lovely wood-nymph, the reverend Father Prior of a Fran- 
ciscan cloister gave me no rest, ‘till I had thrown a 


tt 
‘A 


| 
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With friendly earnestness Julio Romano replied, “ In 
_respect to a great style, Master Antonio, you have done 
|| yourself injustice. But, by Heaven! if it is true, that 
||my illustrious master has displayed a truly god-like 
| nature in his imitation, it is certain that he might have 


‘envied you the creation of your cupola at Parma, that 


masterpiece, whose fame shall keep your memory sacred 


“* Si, st!” cried Correggio, musingly, while he rose, 


| in after ages!” 
| 
| 


and laid aside his implements of labor, not to resume 
‘them for that day; “‘thus it is with us all! we dream of 
‘after ages, and what they will say of us, and keep our- 
selves from evil, often, more for this, than for the sake 
of virtue and God’s favor. There is my dome, and I 
could tell you a history—how I painted it; a dear—a 
strange history! Well! the cupola shall avail me much 
in the next age, if the whole building tumble not to the 


| ground; but who can assure me that one shall not step 
forward and say to the admiring people—‘ This, which 
so astonishes you, was the work of a day-laborer—a poor 
| slave, who, pinched with poverty and grief, knew noth- 
ing of the beautiful world, but died miserably of hun- 
yer? 


‘Heaven help you!” cried Julio Romano; “ how 


came such thoughts in your head?”’ But Correggio took 
both his hands, and went on gaily—“ See thus, Master 
| Julio! what may happen—if with too earnest and 
. thorough a gaze we look through the brightest and most 
charming vistas of life! I paint and love—because I 
must if I live—and therefore it is seriousness to me! 
| But what farther may happen, troubles me not! nor 
ought another to ponder on the future, if he would find 


|| pleasure in my works. A human work, that pleases us, 
| should never be dissected, even because it is the work of 
‘man, and as such cannot be perfect throughout. But 


the spiritual, that dwells within man, may not be divi- 


ded, because it is above the earthly—God-like—only to 
| be felt, not grasped nor analysed by the inferior nature. 
| Thank God, friend, that he bas endowed and prospered 
us! Let usenjoy! 


Many months Correggio lived in this manner at Man- 


tua; the Io was finished, the Leda begun. In hours 
between his tasks, he had painted a Madonna, with 
Saint George, for the brotherhood of Saint Peter, at 
'' Modena; and now he prepared to fulfil his promise to 
Prince Cosimo, and begin the portrait of the fair Isaura. 


Meanwhile the young Count Castiglione, a connoi- 
| seur and admirer of art, through whose mediation Julio 
|| Romano had been summoned to Mantua, returned from 


| a journey to Rome. When he heard from the Prince 


light drapery of blue over the too charming figure, altered || how great a distinction awaited his daughter, (for Cor- 
the position of her left hand, and placed a volume in it | Feggio had suffered him to plead long in vain for a por- 
—that she might appear, to the people, as a penitent | trait,) he was highly pleased, and suffered no one but 
Magdalen. Chide me not, unthinkingly, Master Julio; i himself to conduct his betrothed to the artist’s room for 
at that time I knew no better! Now that I do know | the first sitting. When the Count entered the studio, 
better, the soft, the bright, the serene, is so interwoven | his eyes fell on the noble picture of Saint George and 
in my nature, that [ neither ean, nor may divide myself | the dragon. He felt, at once, in deep enthusiasm, the 
therefrom! I paint, from a full soul, and from a warm | wonderful poetry of this masterpiece; nor could he re- 
heart, what lives in my inmost fantasy; poetical it is— | frain from uttering his conviction that no after time 


and noble, if it cannot boast grandeur!” could produce a painting in which were blended so much 
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boldness, majesty and grace—such brilliant, luxuriant 
life, and such child-like purity. 
Correggio, scarce heard his rhapsody, for he had eyes 


and ears only for the lovely Isaura, who was kissing | 


and playing with the little Giovanni. The painter envied 
the child, who, in the boldness of infancy, was permitted 
to kiss the words from the lips of the charming Princess. 

This scene was ended by the father’s giving the boy to 
his nurse, who led him out of the room. Correggio then 
invited the Princess to commence the sitting, and, while 


his eyes sparkled, and his cheeks glowed, began with | 


bold strokes to sketch the picture. 

Still more agitated, more inspired he became as the 
work proceeded. Isaura sat opposite him, her lovely 
head inclined a little toward the left, her eyes now fixed 
on the painter for a moment, now modestly drooped ; 
her rosy lips parted with a gentle smile—her whole form 
invested with the unspeakable grace of innocence and 


!\ hour’s space, to rest, the face of the holy virgin wore 


| the features of Isaura. 

“Your place is there, Isaura!” he cried; “ there, and 
nowhere else! Worshipped shalt thou be, as Heaven’s 
_queen—adored by the credulous people, as Correggio 
| adores thee—the impersonation of grace and beauty !”’ 
| As the painter wandered listlessly among the arcades 
| of the Coso, the Marchese Rossi came up, and greeted 
| him warmly. How do you, Master Antonio?” he said ; 
|| will you be at the féte given to-morrow ?”’ 

‘At what féte?” asked Correggio; and Rossi inform- 
‘ed him that the friends and disciples of Julio Romano 
had united, to give a feast in honor of their master, in 
ithe neighboring village of Pietola, (the birth-place of 
Virgil.) The occasion of the féte was the completion 
of his picture, ‘ the Giant’s fall,’ in the Palazzo del 


, 


concluded Rossi, and 





You know the painting,’ 


| know what a brave piece of work it is; you will let us 
I J 


youth. Could a lovelier vision have been offered to the || a. you, I hope, with the rest of Julio’s friends!” 


. ° . stun @ . p ° ‘ 
imagination of an ariist ? || “ Most assuredly,” answered Correggio, with quick- 


At length, fatigued with his exertion, he laid down the} ness, “and I thank you, Signor Marchese, that you 


pencil, and the sitting at an end, Castiglione came to! 


look at the sketch. The Count burst into involuntary 


expressions of admiration. 


‘‘what a masterpiece will it be when finished! Yes, 
Correggio! here is more than the divine Raphael could 
give.” 

Correggio laughed as he replied, ‘ Signor Count, I 


am but a copyist, and cannot therefore plume myself on | 


your praises; even though I feel they are not altogether 


undeserved ; for by my faith, it is not so easy to make | 


even a tolerable copy of such an original !” 


have given me this information, which neither Julio’s 


friends nor pupils have thought proper to do, though it 


‘| would have been both courteous and right.” 
‘What a masterpiece,” he exclaimed in rapture— | 


“ Hem!” said the Marchese, “ perhaps they had good 
‘reasons for acting thus. If they invited you, they were 
under the necessity, as you would be a stranger in their 
‘circles, of providing a suitable reception for you; conse- 
‘quently, the lord of the entertainment would be thrust 


into the background, or appear only in place the second.”’ 


ai 


“ You may be assured,”’ replied Correggio, “‘ that Julio 


Romano would fear that as little as I, in his place, should 


i . 7." P ‘ oe). task 
fear it. Those, indeed, who are conscious of their insig- 





Isaura blushed, and looked in embarrassment at the | nificance, tremble for the fame of those who know their 
. > , 1a ae ' ¢ : ° nae 
Count. Her lover replied, ‘ You are gallant, Antonio! own greatness. Julio Romano would be to be pitied on 
nares f , ; ; ' P ° . : ~ wy 
Allegri! and have the reputation of being so! I thank | account of his provident friends and disciples, were he 
you for the compliment in the name of my bride.” 


less noble and independent. But I honor him, and am 
4 ‘ ra - > } . ~* . . . 
‘Ah, sir Count, you must allow I have spoken nothing | glad to meet him, as a friend, as a rival, or if it cannot 
but the truth.” 
“‘ Ebbene! master! yet, if the truth, from your mouth || 


be otherwise, as an enemy!” 

““ Admirable!’’ cried the Marchese, “‘ and as you de- 
come somewhat abruptly to the Princess, you must re- |, scribe them, Master Antonio, I am half inclined to try 
member that she has known you but for a brief while!” || the round with you myself; with the proviso, however, 

Correggio, who was not to be put down by the cold |! that at the end, all is between us as before. Well, to- 
civility of the Count, and who perceived his object, || morrow, early, you will ride out with me? Done! and 
turned somewhat mischievously to Isaura and said, while || [ hope you will have a pleasant day! Jest, song, and 
he bowed low, with apparent humility—‘‘ May the poor | love, will not be wanting; and with such companions, 
painter, lady, find favor in your beautiful eyes, if you ! you know, one can manage to lead a tolerable life!” 
think him worthy of the happiness of being better ac-!} The host of the inn at Pietola, was eagerly busied 
'about his premises, and in the garden behind his dwel- 

“Unheard of boldness!” muttered Castiglione, and | ling, scolding rigorously among a crowd of idle hand- 
giving his arm to the smiling Princess, he led her from |! maidens, and more idle men-servants, who could or 
the apartment; calling to the painter as he passed the || would do nothing to please him. 
threshhold, “ Have care, only, master to finish the || « Per Baceo!” he cried, half distracted, as he seized 
picture soon; reward is as certain to you as the honor.” ! one unlucky wight by the collar, and beat him most un- 

“Indeed!” cried Correggio, with a scornful smile, | mercifully 1 = vagabond rabble! take warning by this 


quainted with you.” 


when he found himself alone—“ But this picture shall! fellow, who let my roast meat scorch toa cinder, and shall 
never be finished!” and snatching up a pencil, he dip- | take—per Baceo! the pay on his back! I will serve 
red it in some dark color, and dashed it repeated|y | you all in the same fashion, if you do not take heed—e 
across the sketch he had just made. worthless, lazy, vile pack as ye are iad 
He then took the picture of Saint George, and painted}, « Gently, gently, master Lorenzo!” cried a good-look- 
on it with great diligence. When he stopped, after an. ing and well-dressed young man, who just then came 
il 
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into the garden, accompanied by two others; “gently, 
gently! I entreat you! Remember, blind passion does 
no good, and that to-day is a day of pleasure ; so that the 
cudgelling you bestow on your hapless cook, and his 
piteous outcries—are out of harmony! Let the fellow 


go, and come yourself to reason !” 


“Heaven keep you, my dear Signor Raphael!” an- 


swered the host—yet boiling with rage, while he obedi- 
ently released his victim, who made all haste to get 
out of his way. ‘Lo, there! now the scapegallows can 
run, as if he had wings! but in the kitchen he keeps 
siesta, instead of turning the spit! And for you,” ad- 


dressing the men and damsels, who were crowding 


around him and the new comers—“‘ what stand you, 
gaping there for?’’ and he accompanied his question | 
with a movement, that drove them back helter skelter. 
|| gether stimulated by devotion, to pay so high a price for 


into the kitchen. 


| 


} 


| so open as Julio Romano’s, is it not the more dangerous ? 
‘and exactly in those pictures where be most studies to 
preserve the ideal—his Madonnas! I must confess, at 


| least, that his virgins, in their noble and luxurious beauty, 


|with a few exceptions, awake in me more voluptuous 


| pleasure than devotion.” 
“ Then,” cried Raphael dal Colle, “ Heaven have 
mercy upon the Madonnas of your darling Antonio Al- 
| legri. Look besides, at his Magdalen,—the little picture 
for which the Duke, (Heaven pardon him for the sin,) 
| paid the painter as much as Julio Romano for his Giant's 
| Fall. Itseems to me that Correggio laid himself out to 
| paint, instead of a repentant sinner, a lovely temptress, 
whose very innocence but enticed others to transgression.” 
“‘]T dispute not that,”’ replied the military gentleman; 
“for [ am also convinced that our Duke was not alto- 


“On my word, you are too severe, good Lorenzo!” || that small cabinet piece. Yet, for penitence and edifica- 


said the young man, laughing, “it is their duty, when 


guests come in, to come forward and ask what is wanted. | 


But even you have not inquired our wishes! 

The landlord tore his hair despairingly with both 
hands. “I am a lost man, signor, if you withdraw 
your favor from me!’ Then turning in pursuit of bis 


, 97? 


frightened domestics—“ base vagabonds!”’ he called out, 


“do you not see the excellent gentlemen are dying for | 


thirst! Bring wine—vine, villains! Lacryma Cristi. 


Wine of Syracuse! The growth of Olevano! Quick! |) 


the rest to the kitchen—or ten thousand million devils 
shall tickle your heels with red hot spits!” And he 


drove them furiously before him. 


The guests looked after him langhing, and took their | 
places by a table set in a walk shaded with trees. “It 


is well,” observed Raphael dal Colle, the favorite dis- | 


ciple of Julio Romano, “it is well we have our own ser- | 
vants at hand, and that we have provided all things, 


necessary. Our good Lorenzo and his subordinates | 


might play us sad tricks in our entertainment else !” 


‘‘ But what,” cried Battista Bertano, “‘ was your rea- 


son for choosing Pietola for the scene of our féte? Are} 
there not about Mantua many pleasanter places, and | 
better managed hotels than this?” 

“ But no birth-places of Virgil!” remarked his brother, | 
Primaticcio; ‘and Virgil, as you know, is Julio’s favo- | 
rite poet.” 

“Hem,” said Battista, “I should rather think Ovid. | 
I judge so by the drawings which Mare Antonio, the | 
engraver,” has from him, in his hands.” 

“Silence!” cried Raphael dal Colle, displeased ;| 
“ speak not of that lamentable aberration of our master! | 
Curse on the vaunted good-for-nought who led him to | 
profane his high and peculiar art! Mare Antonio is but | 
a mean fellow, who studies but to multiply prints, after | 
having served an apprenticeship, too, under the direction 
of the pure and noble Raphael.” 

‘« Not too warmly !”’ said an elderly man, whose appear- 
ance and dress bespoke him military. “ Are you so 
certain that even the great Raphael does not now and 
then condescend to the earthly? If his yielding is not 





* Marc Antonio Raimondi, who, by studying Albert Durer’s 
works, had improved the art of engraving, was among the first 
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|the repulsive, the hateful, the horrible? As little I 





who carried it to Rome. 


8 


| tion, there are other Magdalens, which bring irresistibly 
| to the mind the hateful nature of sin, and the pang and 
i bitterness of repentance. Look at the Magdalens of old 


| = P 
(and modern painters, full of this idea; what unattractive, 


re ° . 
pining, desolate figures they give us. Permit me here to 
| ask, is it the part of the true artist, to paint altogether 


believe it, as that it is permitted to the artist, like your 


| master in his degradation, to represent the sensual, the 


A work of art 
should in itself, abstractedly from everything else, create 


immoral, in ever so captivating a form. 


a pure delight; this is its first, perhaps its only object; 
and you must grant, that among all painters, Correggio 
has best succeeded in this. I would not call Correggio’s 
| paintings strictly sacred, and would avoid extolling them 
as such; for in his enthusiasm for the beautiful, the fresh 
impulse of life swells into exuberance. As a painter of 
beauty, he blends the mystical of christianity with the 
gay, the charming, the captivating of the pagan faith. 
But, even if these lovely, living and glorious forms are 
| looked upon simply as ministering to the edification of 
gloomy anchorites, or of religious bigots, still it is certain 
that in no view are they entirely objectionable. Where 


|| Correggio paints aught but church pictures, he is quite 


perfect, and those can only be found fault with, in so far 
as they are christian church pictures.” 

“Ha!” interrupted Raphael dal Colle, “you think 
then, church pictures should not please the eye ?” 

‘“‘ They should not be voluptuous!” was the answer. 
“Our religion is so elevated, so pure, in a word, so wholly 
spiritual, that all attempts must fail, which would repre- 
sent visibly what we can only feel in our inmost heart.” 

“Even Raphael’s Transfiguration then finds no favor 
| in your eyes 2” 

“« What mortal power can do, has Raphael done in this 
picture! But you yourself, as an artist, must allow that 
this wonderful work presents us with two pictures; and 
that the lower, where wild emotion and action are depicted 
among the human figures, stands as a piece of art far above 
the higher, nobly conceived as it is. Seems it to you that 
he has reached the ideal in this Christ? Is it not, in 
ideal expression, and even in execution, inferior to the 
other figures, particularly that of Moses? And how are 
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both surpassed by the kneeling maiden in the lower divi- || 
sion! Frown not, my good sir, at my freedom of speech, 


we ask not the impossible of the greatest; it would be 


folly; but even the greatest artist should not yield to the 
temptation, of striving to reach the impossible. Paint 
mythological pictures; paint battles and pageants ; in || 
short, all that earth has of grand and beautiful, and be | 
certain of victory! Paint a Madonna, and you must || 
expect that instead of the Mother of God,—we shall see || 
at most, only a beautiful, if you will, a heavenly woman— 
| 


but still a woman! And you may judge from what I 


tell you, of the feelings with which our ardent medita- 
tive, but therefore the more susceptible women stand 
before the youthful Christus of Raphael, his St. John in 
the Wilderness, or Correggio’s blooming St. Sebastian. 


| 


It is a serious truth, that feelings which towards earthly 


objects would be natural and innocent, when partaken in 
contemplation of the mysteries of our religion, may lead 
to sin, yea, to wicked profanation and impiety.”’ 

Here the discourse was broken off, for, in carriages | 
and on horseback, the expected guests poured in, and 
being welcomed by the managers, betook themselves to | 
the garden. At length arrived the Duke, the king of the 
feast, Julio Romano at his side. They were accompa- | 
nied by Prince Cosimo, the fair Isaura and the Count’ 
Castiglione. 


Music 


sounded, and golden goblets sparkled crowned with | 


Loud and tumultuous was their welcome! 


flowers; while maidens richly attired, danced in charm- | 
ing mazes before them, and crowned the master with | 
laurels and roses. Modestly, but without embarrass- | 
ment, the painter received the universal homage, expres- | 
sing his thanks with the dignified courtesy of a man used || 
to the society of courts. These exhibitions were renewed | 
again and again, ‘till all were summoned to the magnifi- | 
cent banquet. 


The happy day was crowned by an evening of pleasure. 
The sweet moon shone brightly through the trees, and | 
mingled her soft light with the many colored lamps sus- 
pended amid the rich foliage. In the midst of the gar- 
den, on a green lawn, the table was set; and around it | 
sat the merry, brilliant guests, in a checkered circle, as | 
chance bestowed them, for all ceremony was banished. || 
Sprightly conversation was alternated with charming 
songs, and the dancers were never weary of forming | 
fanciful groups. All were in the full tide of enjoyment, | 


except Julio Romano, who 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


looked now and then)! 


abstractedly around him. 


| much. 


| . pa 
| Julio, smiling. 


| Parma I had seen two days before ! 


| with each other.” 
‘took his hand and pressed it with looks of joy, to his 


CORREGGIO. 


——— 


He is, if not conceited, over confident, and arrogates too 
Though he scarce knows the name of envy or 


malevolence, he is indiscreet in his derision, where he 
conceives himself entitled to make sport, and in his 


| levity often deeply injures those who love him most; 


yesterday, Castiglione complained bitterly of him; anda 
reckless fool I must call him, at all events, for his silly 
behavior towards the Princess Isaura. Believe me, a 


little mortification can do him no harm, and his having 


| been left out in the invitations to this entertainment, may 


lead him to reflect more seriously upon his conduct; he 
will then readily perceive where his fault lies.” 
“Yes, if he will take the trouble to examine,”’ replied 


“Oh, my prince! [knew long ago what 


you tell me of the good Antonio; I know also, that it 


never once enters his thoughts what injury his careless- 
ness may occasion to others, and to himself; nay, that 


Had he such a 


bis own ruin may be the consequence. 


| misgiving, his happiness, his peace would be lost for ever; 


and if we would keep the artist, we must not awaken 
him out of the fair dream, that all men are pure, true, 
and free from guile as himself.” 

The Duke was about to answer, but at that moment, 
from the grand entrance of the hostelry, two men 
entered the garden, a third following behind them. 


| They came immediately to the place where the Duke 


and Julio sat, threw off their mantles and bonnets, dis- 
covering themselves, to the astonishment not only of 
Gonzaga and Julio Romano, but of the rest of the com- 
pany, to be Antonio Allegri da Correggio and Michael 
Angelo Buonazotti. 

‘“‘T have the honor to salute you, noble prince,” said 
Michael Angelo, ‘and you, Julio Pipi, take also my 
friendly greeting. This morning I arrived in Mantua, 
and would have joined you immediately, having learned 
your rendezvous, but I met Allegri, whose cupola at 
By Saint Lucas! I 
was resolved to know such aman; and we are acquainted 
He looked fixedly on Correggio, who 


heart. 
‘“‘ How muchI am rejoiced to see you, Master Angelo.” 


| said the Duke. 


“And 1!” cried Julio Romano, “and you also, Cor- 


reggio. I had almost given up the hope of secing you 


here.” 


“‘Qh,” replied the painter, ‘I should have been here 


this morning, with the Marchese Rossi, who brought me 
|| the invitation, but Michael Angelo wished to see your 


‘** What is the matter with you, Romano?” asked the | Giant's Fall ;—we adjourned to my studio tochat awhile, 
Duke at length, who sat next him; ‘do you miss any) and the hours passed insensibly.” 


one?” ! 


‘You amaze me!”’ cried the Duke, “ the reserved, 


“«T will not deny, my prince,” replied Julio, “ that it | silent Michael Angelo has passed the morning in chat 


surprises me much not to see the excellent Allegri among | 
my friends. I esteem him highly, and he seems not'| 
inimical to me.” 
‘I would swear to that,” said his highness, “ but he), 
has not been invited.” | 
“How!” cried Julio astonished, and would have | 


started up, but the Duke held him back and whispered, 


|| idle prattle ; 
is true, where nothing but empty talk is 
| where I may learn somewhat, I can listen and speak, 


with you?” 
“It was a profitable discourse, my gracious lord; no 
:” said Buonazotti. ‘I have few words, it 


going on; yet, 


and both with pleasure.” 


The Duke looked astonished—now on Michael Angelo, 


Sit still! you know how much I esteem Correggio,| now on Correggio, then on Julio Romano, who nodded 
as a painter, but as a man, there is no bearing with him. '! his head approvingly. 
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“Well,” he said at length, ‘‘ Master Angelo, if you| 
esteem Correggio so highly, there is nothing for us to do, 
but salute him as the THIRD, after you and Raphael.” 


“You do him not too much honor! Will you permit | 
‘ 


us to take seats?” 


‘“* Here—beside us !”’ 

“On this side—and you, Antonio, king of colors, sit by 
me,—Cospetto! If 1 had had you thus before, there | 
would have been a little more harmony in my light and | 
shade. Well, sobe it. Give me more drink!” 


While Michael Angelo and Correggio once more drank 


to the health of Romano, the Duke beckoned the Marchese 1 


Rossi apart, and questioned him minutely about the first | 
meeting of the two painters. The Marchese told bim | 
how he and Correggio were about leaving the castle to 
mount their horses, and come over to Pietola, when the | 


hall door opened, and Buonazotti appeared ; how, with- || 


out ceremony, he had addressed Allegri with the ques- | 
tion,—‘“‘ Are you Correggio ?”’ and on his answer in the 
affirmative, had simply added—‘‘ And I am Michael | 
Angelo;” offering his hand, while Correggio joyfully em- | 
braced him. How both had discoursed of their art, and | 
Buonazotti had highly praised Correggio’s work at Par- 
ma, particularly the cupola of St. John; criticising the | 
drawing at the same time. How Correggio, mortified, 


had confessed he had seen none of Michael’s paintings ; | 


the latter exclaiming, *‘Then you must come to Rome! |, 


you must see my Sistine chapel! yow will understand it.” | 


How Correggio had shown him Julio’s picture, which | 


the noble Florentine gazed upon long and earnestly; | 


then with manifestations of deep delight, bad returned to | 


Correggio’s own paintings—for instance, the Io and the | 


Leda, and the Madonna with St. George; bursting out 
at length with the exclamation,—‘‘ Yes—yow understand 


| 
| 
j 


it!” With great difficulty had he, (Rossi,) and Correg- | 


gio been able at last to persuade the enthusiast to ride |! 
with them to Pietola. {| 


The Duke, apparently satisfied, dismissed the Marchese, 
and returning to his place, renewed his conversation with 
the three great masters. Suddenly Castiglione approached 
the group, and laying his hand lightly on Correggio’s | 
shoulder, said, ‘ Master Allegri, a word with you.” 

Allegri rose, and bowing to the Duke, withdrew with 
the Count, who led him towards the place occupied by 
Prince Cosimo, and in presence of the fair Isaura, said, 
ina friendly tone,—‘“The Prince and I rejoice at the 
acknowledgment you have to-day received from the 
great Buonazotti, which has the more increased our wish, 
to have as soon as possible in our possession, the portrait | 


of the Princess, by your hand. Tell us then, when you | 
’ 


think you can have it ready for us.’ 


! 
’ answered 


“The picture of the Princess is finished ;’ 
Correggio carelessly, but immediately repented his preci- 
pitation, when, not only the Prince and the Count, but 
Isaura herself, exclaimed with one voice,—" How— | 
finished!’ and then added,—‘‘ And when shall we | 
have it?” | 

“Oh,” said the painter, embarrassed and correcting | 


himself, —* not finished, I should have said: the portrait | 
of the Princess is spoiled, and I have had to rub it out.”’ | 
‘“‘ Heaven help us!”’ cried the Prince, “ speiled t 


And will you begin afresh with the sittings?” asked 
Castiglione with ill concealed displeasure. 


Before Correggio could reply, Michael Angelo, who, 
looking towards the speakers, had caught a glimpse of 
Isaura, cried, “ By St. Lucas, Allegri! there sits your 
Madonna, from the picture of St. George, bodily before 
you, as lL live! Ha, you cunning rogue! you are as bad 
as Raphael; you paint, instead of the mother of God, 
your own mistress, whom you thus make the pious peo- 
ple worship !” 

Isaura grew pale, and looked bewildered at Correggio; 
who answered without embarrassment, ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken, Master Angelo; my Madonna indeed resembles 
this lovely original; she is not, however, my mistress, 
but the affianced bride of Count Castiglione, the Princess 
Isaura Cosimo, of the house of Medici.” 

“Indeed!” muttered Buonazotti, and smiling he 
looked away. But Castiglione, trembling with passion, 
seized Allegri’s hand, pressed it significantly and 
whispered to him in a choked voice, 

“We will speak together at the end of the banquet!” 

Correggio started, and seemed at first not to under- 
stand the Count, but a glance at Isaura, who sat blushing 
crimson, made him comprehend all; and looking quietly 
in the Coynt’s face, replied, —** As you command !”’ went 
back to his place, aud was the gayest of the gay, the rest 
of the evening. 

The next morning, the Count Castiglione entered his 
chamber with a sullen look, flung his sword on the table, 
and despatched his servant to fetch a surgeon to dress a 
wound in his right arm. As the servant went on his 
errand, the Marchese Rossi came in. 

‘Ha, sir Count! are you wounded ?” asked he, with 
an expression of sympathy. 

“A scratch!” replied the Count; ‘the painter fights 
like the devil, and I may thank my good fortune I came 
off so well. After all, it would have been better, if I had 
at first (I was compelled to, after my useless labor,) 
quietly listened to my adversary. The matter is now 
cleared up; Allegri is an enthusiast, a dreamer, but at 
least a noble fellow.” 


’ observed 


“‘ Such characters are the most interesting,’ 
the Marchese, shrugging his shoulders. 

Castiglione eyed him keenly. ‘ I understand you not, 
Marchese,” he said; ‘‘ you pass for Allegri’s friend, and 
yet you are the one to awaken in me suspicion against 
him.” 

‘IT could answer,” said Rossi, “‘ that I am indeed the 
friend of Correggio, but not of his follies; and that an 
approving conscience is dearer to me than his friendship, 
so that I haveheld it my duty to make the communication 
to you. I pass for Correggio’s friend, because our Duke 


‘took the whim into his head to appoint me to that post, 


and I should have proved myself a poor courtier, had I 
set myself against the Prince’s order. Thus, I am the 
paintey’s friend; and as much so, as a man like me, can 
be the friend of so haughty and splenetica person. If you 
knew how deeply my pride has often been wounded by 
him, and what unearthly patience it requires to follow his 
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sudden fancies and turns of humor, without giving them 
a baneful direction, you would pity me.” 
“T pity you, indeed!” said the Count, with some con- 
tempt. 
“And is it not reasonable, that I should wish my 


Rossi continued— 


. . . 1 
friend, if not at the deuse, at least a little salutary 


chastisement, for all the torments I have suffered in his 
company ! 
to talk of his dear wife, of his love to her, of his incon- 
stancy! Gives me a catalogue of her virtues, and of his 
own faults, which register I have ten times better by heart 


than he! Then he bethinks him of his first love, and he 


describes the beauty of the damsel that kindled the flame ; || 


anon he falls to his pictures, talks of design, composition, 
drawing, coloring, effect, chiar’ oscuro, etc., of all 


which I understand nothing. If I persuade myself that 


I comprehend something of it, and have a word to throw || 
in, he laughs in my face, derides me, tells the story to | 


the Duke, Romano and his pupils, and I am the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole circle! A plague upon the fellow’s 
arrogance.” 

“Enough!” interrupted Castiglione, gravely; “you 
love him not, you cannot love him, for he has done you 


Injury, wantonly, if not with malicious intent. You wish 


him ill—you confess it honestly—and were J in your 


place, I should perhaps, not exceed you in magnanimity. 
These circumstances prevent you having the impartiality 
I require in his accuser, so that you will not be surprised 


that I attach little or no weight to your information.” 


“* That as you will!” replied Rossi, sullenly; “but I 


repeat to you that what I have said is true, and that 
Correggio, as he himself confesses, adores your affianced 
bride.” 

** Ay, but as a muse, as a Saint!” 


** A muse, aSaint? Ha! ha! 


mistress is quite a different feeling from the adoration of 


a muse or a Saint! 
thing remains the same!” 

* Well! let him consume, the victim of his mad pas- 
sion, what is my concern therein? 

“Supposing his passion to be returned,” suggested 
Rossi. 

“Ha!” 


dare insinuate 7?” 


cried Castiglione, starting up, “ what do you 


“Signor Count!” answered the Marchese, quietly, 
“ you speak as if Correggio were a man who stood no 


chance of finding favor in female eyes; and yet it is known | 


to you, that he has turned the heads, not only of our 
court dames, but of half the women in the capital; and 
that when @ youngster is brought into the world, ten to 


one he is christened Antonio, in honur of Correggio! 


And to give him his due, you must acknowledge that this 
frenzy of the women is excusable; for really, I am ac- 


quainted with no man, who, in beauty of person, noble 


carriage, and, when he pleases, insinuating manners, can | 
-| blameless feeling underwent a change. 


equal, much less surpass him. Now hold you yourself 
so all accomplished, as to run no risk from the rivalry of 
Correggio, in the eyes of the young, enthusiastic, and 
susceptible Isaura ?”’ 

The Count bit his lip, and replied with forced calmness, 


“ Your audacity deserves chastisement, which you shall 


Ifa morose humor takes him, he sets himself 


The love of another’s | 


You may call it what you will, the | 
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Be 
| assured, meanwhile, that Correggio shall be warned of the 
| falsehood of his pretended friend !” 


| 


'| Rossi departed in a rage; butasting rankled in Casti- 


receive, so soon as this arm is able to lift a sword! 


| glione’s heart. 

Michael Angelo left Mantua, after a visit of many 
H days, not failing before his departure to express publicly 
| his high opinion of Correggio’s genius. 

| “Tt is true,” he remarked, “that Antonio is some- 
i times not quite correct in drawing; that he neglects the 
| study of anatomy; but how sublimely conceived are all 
|| his pictures! full of poetry—original throughout ; and the 


magic of his coloring enchants the severest judge, as 


well as the amateur.” 
'| Not only this, but the proud Florentine who had unwil- 
lingly yielded the meed of praise even to the great Sanzio, 
expressed his verdict in an admirable sonnet, which he 


The disciples of 


' 


handed to Allegri at their parting. 
Romano disputed much over this, and pronounced it 


| “something unheard of from the havghty, stern Buona- 


| zotti !”” 


| 
| It being observed every where, that he showed the 


‘very highest consideration for Correggio; it was not a 
| little remarkable to notice how rapidly Allegri rose in 
|| the estimation of all, particularly in that of the Duke, who 
'| declared him the jewel of his court. This was enough 
‘!to make the courtiers, who had hitherto felt it their duty 


|; to admire, feel themselves bound now to idolize. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that with Correggio’s 
|| rising reputation, the number of his secret enemies 

increased, and that they hated him the more bitterly, 
The pain- 
The 


Leda was now completed—and the connoiseurs disputed 


} the higher he was placed above their enmity. 
| ter knew little of this; he was absorbed in his art. 


umong themselves whether the picture was not more per- 
fect than his lo; Correggio himself, gave it the preference. 
| When Castiglione saw the painting, he started as if struck 
| by a bolt; for again Isaura seemed to breathe in the 
image, though the features were not entirely hers. 


|| Correggio marked his emotion and secretly enjoyed it. 


| 


| The Count’s surprise and resentment were so much the 
‘ 


i! more ludicrous, as the artist knew full well he dared not 
No ob- 
server could answer in the affirmative the question—*“ If 
Leda ?”” 


certain inexplicable resemblance could be traced. 


express it, if he would not pass for a madman. 


Though a 
It 


was a likeness not attainable by a careful copy of the 


he thought Isaura the original of 


several features—but that higher resemblance, to be felt, 
when the ingenious artist has transfused into his ideal 
the original, spiritual expression of a beloved being. 
Antonio had not hitherto looked upon the fair Isaura 
with other eyes than the admiring ones of an enthusiastic 
painter. So he openly acknowledged after his due! with 
the Count, but even while he avowed it, this pure and 


Whether from mere vanity or from thoughtlessness, it 


is too certain that Isaura felt an inclination towards him, 


| which led her to forget, not exactly her station, but her 


He, himself. reflected not upon his course in the 


pride. 


| event of success; he devoted himself with heartfelt im- 
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pulse, to the object—winning the love of the beautiful 
Princess. 

Castiglione kept his werd, and took an opportunity to 
inform Correggio, when the artist one day made him a 
visit, of the treachery of the Marchese. But, instead of 
flying into a passion, and challenging Rossi on the spot, 


of the Imperial design, appointed a day for him to leave 
Mantua for Correggio, and said on parting with him :— 
‘You go from me as a great painter; if 1 am not mis- 
taken, the Emperor means well towards you, and will 


'make you a great lord. Go on, Correggio! in life, as in 


as the Count expected, the painter laughed heartily, when | 


he learned that the Marchese had been his friend by the 
Duke’s command, and how bitterly he had complained 
of the imposed duty. 

“Tell me yourself,” he said, when Castiglione blamed 
his levity, ‘tell me yourself, if it is not laughable that 
such a man as Rossi, who kaows how to carry his wea- 


| 


| 


. ° | 
pon as well as you or I, in obedience to a command 


should put on the semblance of friendship to a man whom | 


he hated,—whe has ridiculed him, tormented him,—and | 


I must confess, treated him often with contempt. But | 


have patience, my good Marchese! I will make hell too 
hot for you with my friendship !”’ 


In vain Castiglione represented to him that new pro- 


vocations would only arouse the vengeance of Rossi, | 


which would slowly but surely overtake him, since the | 


Marchese was too mean to dare him to the encounter | 


openly. Correggio persevered in thinking the matter not 


worth serious consideration, and ended by asking the 


Count, somewhat scornfully:—‘ To what, I pray you, | 


am I indebted for the honor of your sudden care for my 


life and welfare 7?” 


‘Not, certainly, to your behavior towards me,” replied | 


Castiglione; ‘but were you my mortal enemy, I would 
notsufler you to rush blindly to your ruin, or see a coward- 
ly knave creep behind to thrust you into the abyss.” 
“Tt is well, Signor Count!” cried the painter with 
honest warmth; “I thank you for your caution, and 
acknowledge your nobieness; but I beseech you, let me 
have my own way! [ would not torment myself with 
apprehensions (which indeed seem to me ill-grounded) 
Better to fall suddenly 
under the assassin’s knife, or drink ‘ welcome’ death in 


even had I reason to do so. 


the sparkling wine-cup, than with trouble and suspicion 
to measure every step in the flowery path of life, when 
to tread it heedlessly and gaily, is alone worthy of being 
called life.”” Herewith he took leave of the Count, 
before be could pursue the argument. Castiglione 


thought proper to lay the whole matter before the Duke, 


art, even higher; and the nearer me, the better!” 

Proud and happy, his bosom filled with delightful 
hopes, and his head with bold schemes, Antonio Allegri 
left Mantua. 


omen 
| “Enough for to-day!’ said the illustrious Master 
| Allegri, as he laid aside pencil and pallet, stepped back 
a few paces from the easel, and stood with folded arms, 
gazing on a picture just completed. 

‘“A fickle thing is man’s heart!” said he, after a 
‘thoughtful pause. ‘A few months ago I stood in this 
Now, 


how bright, how joyful is each dawning day! and all life 


very spot—my heart full of grief—weary of life! 
can offer of good, is mine! Renown—Love—Wealth— 
Yes, even sorrow 
did me service while she claimed me as her own, for she 


and the power and mind to enjoy! 


breathed a soul of melancholy into my work, and opened 
the way for them to all hearts. And thou, dear, beloved 
image! no feeling heart shall pass thee by unmoved; but 
for once imagine the delight—not to love in vain.—J¢ is 
mine !”” 

Some one knocked without; Correggio hastily con- 
cealed the picture, turning the face to the wall, and 
opened the door. 

It was the Marchese Rossi! 


| “A fair good morrow, Master Allegri!” cried he to 


| the astonished painter. 


“‘Ha! ha! you are puzzled to 


, account for my unexpected visit?” 


and the immediate consequence of his information was, 


that the Marchese Rossi received permission to retire to 
Rossi 


smiled ironically and shrugged his shoulders, muttered a 


his seat in the country, as svon as it suited him. 


curse or two, and the next morning left Mantua. 


Gonzaga retained Correggio’s pictures a considerable 


time in his possession; at length, both the lo and the 


Leda were sent to Charles V, who was on a visit to 
Florence ; the Madonna with St. George, was despatched 
to Modena. 

The Emperor, enraptured with the magnificent pro- 
ductions of the great master, felt a desire to become 
personally acquainted with bim; and it was soon 
announced that his highness would have pleasure in 


Visiting the painter at his birth-place, Correggio. 


This was an honor no other artist had ever received at | 
Gonzaga informed his favorite | and looking him in the face, said,—‘ That there is no 


the hand of an Emperor. 


“ Almost!’’ answered Correggio, with some haughti- 
“Tf, however, my old friend comes on the part of 
the Duke Frederico Gonzaga, to invite me to Mantua, all 
is quite clear to me.” 


| ness. 


““Well said!” cried the Marchese, with a smile, while 
he threw his hat on the table, and settled himself com- 
fortably in a seat. ‘I have nothing now to do with an 
embassy from Frederico Gonzaga; I come of my oWn 
accord, and now really as your friend, even because I 
come of my own accord.”’ 

‘That may be seen,”’ said Correggio. ‘In what can 
I serve you?” 

“First, with a good drink, for I am tired.” 

Allegri called for wine; a servant brought it, and with 
him came in the painter’s son, little Giovanni. 

“Ho-ho! Cupid!” cried the Marchese, “ how he is 
grown! Take heed, Correggio, that he does not grow 
over your head, the Cupid I mean.” 

“T thank you for him, Marchese ; but the boy’s name 


is not Cupid, but Giovanni.” 

“Or Ascanius, eh! was not that the name of the sup- 
posed son of neas, that slept in Dido’s lap?” 

‘What means your sillytalk ?” interrupted the painter, 
reddening. ‘ Let the boy go: go away, Giovanni; and 
you, Marchese, speak reasonably, if you would have me 
listen to you.” 


Rossi rose, placed himself directly before the artist, 
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deceit in you, Correggio, I know well now; for I see in 
your eyes how much you fear that I should really begin 
to speak reasonably with you. Had you been prudent, 


you would have taken a lesson from my treachery; but 


that was not your business; thoughtless, self-conceited, 


blinded by passion, you rushed to your destruction?” 


“My good Mentor!” replied Correggio, mockingly, | 


“T perceive to what you allude! If it can quiet you, 


know that I am certain, in my own affairs, and have 


nothing to fear; nothing! on the contrary, you shall 


soon see with astonishment, to what Correggio can_ 


aspire!” 


‘“* Meanwhile, the trampling of horses’ feet was heard | 


without, and soon after a messenger from the Duke 


entered, bringing his Highness’ gracious greeting to | 


Master Antonio Allegri, and announcing, that on the 
morrow early, the Emperor’s majesty would arrive at 


Correggio. 


“‘ Now?” asked the painter, with a look of triumph at 


the Marchese. 


“And Isay, now! my Allegri!’ replied Rossi gravely, | 


and followed the messenger out of the house. 
The morning was bright and beautiful. 
simple attire, Antonio Allegri sat in his studio, awaiting 


In rich, but 


his illustrious visitor. 

At length the hour struck, and, accompanied by the 
most distinguished of his suite, the Duke Gonzaga and 
Prince Cosimo at his side, Charles V. drew nigh the 
country-seat of the painter of Correggio. 

Correggio hastened out as soon as he knew of their ap- 
proach, and held the stirrup for the Emperor to dismount, 
while he bent one knee to the ground before him. Charles 
beckoned to his followers, who formed a circle round 
himself and the artist. ‘* Weare come, Antonio Allegri,” 
he said, *“‘to prove to you how highly we esteem your 
mastery in your noble art. Be you numbered from this 
day among our chamberlains! 
He gave him his hand to kiss, raised him 


Stand up, Cavalier Cor- 


+ 999 
reggio! 


from the ground, and then led the way into the house; 


the company following. 

In the hall, where the painter had placed his best 
pictures for exhibition, the Emperor lingered with visible 
delight before each, often asking explanations of Correg- 


gio, oftener pointing out to the rest the peculiar beauties | 


of this or that piece. At last he said,—*‘ I will see your 


work-room, also, Allegri! lead the way thither; and, if 


you are so disposed, you shall sketch a picture, a subject 


for which, we will give you. Lead on.” 

Correggio led the way into his studio; the Emperor 
and the other visitors following. 

“Strange !”’ cried Charles, as he entered the apart- 
ment, lighted for the convenience of the painter; “I feel 
as if I were entering a consecrated temple ! 
wonderful genius, thou dost create those works whose 
magic makes us forget they owe existence to mortal art!” 
He passed with slow steps through the room; suddenly 


he stopped before a picture turned to the wall. 
“* What is this?” he asked. 


? 


“Only an experiment,” replied Allegri, embarrassed. 


Here— | 


—=— — ee te 





to observe your art, for it is known to you, doubtless, that 
we dabble now and then in it ourselves.” 

Hesitatingly Correggio obeyed ;—a cry of astonishment 
and admiration broke from every lip; and almost over- 
powered with the splendor that burst on his sight, 
Charles stepped a pace backward. The picture repre- 
sented Isaura in a light fanciful drapery. 

“ By the light of Heaven!” exclaimed the Emperor at 
length; “‘ your mastery over art, startles the beholder! 
Never saw I anything so lovely, and so grand at the same 
time! Is it a portrait ?” 

“Yes !”’ answered Correggio. 
“Of whom ?” 

“The Princes Isaura Cosimo.” 
“For whom did you paint it?’ 
“For myself.” 


“For yourself?” 

'| “Yes, Sire—for myself;” said Correggio boldly, and 
approaching nearer; ‘‘ for myself—for no one else! I 
love the original, and if you esteem me, as you say, the 
prince of living painters, I conjure you—”’ 

“Hold!” cried Charles, “‘rash, vain man, what have 
you dared—” 
Correggio looked at him surprised. The old Prince 

/Cosimo then came to the Emperor's side and said 
respectfully, —* Your Majesty will be pleased to forgive 

ly 


My danghter submitted yesterday, at my 


the man for his folly for the painter's sake; it can on 
injure himself. 
parental command, to wed the illustrious Count Casti- 
glione.” 

“ Receive our congratulations,” said Charles, turning 
to the Prince, “the name of Castiglione hath a goodly 
' sound in our ears, for your cousin was one of our most 
valued servants.”” He then went up to Correggio, who 
stood pale, rigid, and speechless, and asked, —** Will you 
_ part with the picture, Chevalier?” 

“Not for all your kingdom !”’ answered Correggio. 

“The price is rather too high for me!” said the 
Emperor. ‘“ Keep it—and when you have gained the 
mastery Over your insane passion, come to our court. 
| We will welcome worthily the great painter, Antonio 
Allegri! He turned 


and left the house with his followers. 


LEARN TO LIVE FOR YOUR ART!” 
Antonio remained 
alone, standing as if petrified. 

“* She—Castiglione’s wife?” he eried, after a long 
pause; and turning to the picture, he repeated,—‘‘ Thou, 
Isaura, faithless ?”’ 

“* By compulsion !”’ said a well-known voice near him. 
He turned, and saw Rossi standing and gazing upon him 

' with looks of sympathy. 


Two years after, and the Count Castiglione came in 
deep mourning to the bedside of the dying Correggio, 
and said,—*‘Isaura is gone before you; I bring you her 
| last farewell.” 
| Correggio smiled gently, pressed the Count’s hand, 


and expired. 

“He has appointed you his heir,’ 
‘| Rossi. “ Yoware to keep his boy—and Isuara’s picture. 
Castiglione trembled with emotion, as he closed the 


’ 


said the Marchese 


” 








“Ha!” cried the Emperor, “ we learn most from the || 
experiments of great masters. An excellent opportunity || eyes of the dead. 
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y THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ “HOWARD PINCKNEY.” 
B ’ 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tue interest which I took in Brown’s mother and 
Sarah, induced me to visit them after he was sent to 
the penitentiary to which he was sentenced for ten 
years. His afflicted mother, overcome by accumulated 
sorrows for his many crimes, and their consequences, 
rapidly sunk into the grave. I happened to call at her 


humble dwelling the night she died. Sarah supported | 


her by her needle, and a hard task it was, for the doctor’s 
bill and the little luxuries which her relative needed, 
more than consumed her hard earnings. 

The old woman called me to her bed-side, and together 
with Sarah, made me promise that if I saw her son 
again, | would tell him that with her dying breath she 
prayed for him. The promise was made, and while she 
was in the act of praying for him, her voice grew inau- 


dible, and uttering with her last feeble breath an ejacu- 


lation for mercy, not for herself, but for her outcast child, 
her spirit passed to the judgment seat; and if memory 
and affection hold sway in the disembodied soul, doubt- 
less she will be a suppliant there for him as she was 


here. 


After the death of the old woman, I saw Sarah once || 
or twice, and then suddenly lost all trace of her. More || 


than a year had now elapsed since Brown’s conviction, 


and in increasing ill health, and the presence of other | 


scenes and circumstances as touching as those of the 
mother and the cousin, I had forgotten them. I[ was 
advised by my physician to forsake all business, obtain a 
vehicle and horse, and by easy stages, travelling whither 
Fancy led, try to resuscitate my system. In fulfilment of 
this advice, I was proceeding on my way to Columbus, 
Ohio, with the double purpose of improving my health, 
and by making acquaintances in the state where I had | 
settled, facilitate and increase my practice should I ever. 
be permitted to resume my profession. 

The sun was just setting in a summer’s evening, as, 
within a half of a mile of Columbus, I passed a finely 


formed female on the road, who was stepping along || 


with a bundle in her hand. There was something of |, 
interest in the appearance of the girl, which caused me | 
to look back at her after I had passed. Instantly I drew 
up my horse. It was Sarah Mason. Her meeting with 
me seemed to give her great pleasure. I asked her if | 
she would not ride, and thanking me, she entered my 
vehicle, and took a seat by my side. 

She had been very anxious to obtain a pardon for | 
Brown before his mother’s death. I had told her it} 


would be fruitless unless she could get the jury who cone |, 
demned him, together with the judges, to sign the recom- | 


mendation to the governor, and I did not believe they would | 
do it. I, however, at her earnest solicitation, drew up 
the petition, and when I last asked her about her success, 
which was, in fact, the last time I saw her, she told me | 





* Concluded from page 8. 








she had not got one of the jury to sign it, but that several 


| had told her that they would do so, if she would obtain, 


previously, the signature of the presiding judge. By the 
law of Ohio, a judgeship is not held for life, but for a term 
of years. The term of office of the presiding judge on 
| Brown’s trial, had expired, and a new party prevailing 
in the legislature from that which had appointed him, he 
failed to obtain the reappointment. He had removed to 
,| Saint Louis for the purpose of practising law there, and 
thither Sarah had repaired with her unsigned petition. 
| After repeated solicitations. and prayerful entreaties, she 
at last prevailed on the ex-judge to sign it. She then 
returned to Cincinnati, and after considerable trouble, 
succeeded in finding ten of the jury, some of whom fol- 
lowed the judge’s example. The rest refused, stating 
1 what was too true, that the ease with which criminals 
obtained pardon frum gubernatorial clemency in this 
country, was one of the great causes of the frequency of 
crime, for it removed that certainty of punishment which 
should ever follow conviction, and which has more effect 
|upon the mind than severity itself, when there is a hope 
of escaping it. 
A new governor, in the rapid mutations of official life 
' in the United States, had become dispenser of the par- 


'doning power shortly after Brown’s conviction, and it 
| was his ear that Sarah personally sought, armed with 
! the recommendation. 
|| He was a proud, easy man, where party influence was 
‘not brought to bear adversely on him, and after he had 
read the petition, Sarah’s entreaty soon prevailed, and 
| Brown was pardoned. 
| The very day he was pardoned, he called on me at 
—Russell’s hotel, with his cousin, and after they had 
/ mutually returned me their thanks, for the interest which 
| [ took in their behalf, he promised me, voluntarily, to 
‘pay me a fee with the first earnings he got, which he 
| said solemnly should be from the fruits of honest indus- 
! try. He took my address and departed. I thought no 
more of it, ‘till, one day, most opportunely, I received, 
through the post-office, a two hundred dollar bill of the 
| United States Bank, with a well-written letter from 
him, stating that he had reformed his course of life, 
| and that it was through the interference of his cousin, 
| whom he had married, that he had done so. He said 
| that he had assumed another name in the place where 
he then dwelt, which he would have no objection to 
communicate to myself, but as it was of no consequence 
to me, and might be to him, should my letter fall into 
the hands of another person, he had withheld it, together 


i 
' 
} 
i} 
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'| with the name of the place where himself and wife were 
| loc ated. The letter had been dropped in the Cincin- 
nati post-oflice, and there was no clue whereby I could 
|have traced him, had I entertained such a wish, which 
I did not. 

Some time after this, I was a sojourner in the south, 
spell-bound by the fascinations of a lady with whom I 
| became acquainted the previous summer in Philadelphia, 
1 | where she was spending the sultry season. She lived 
|| with her parents on a plantation, near a certain city of 
\ the Mississippi, which, for peculiar reasons, I may not 


;name. Her brother was practising law there, and he 


| 
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and I became close cronies. Frequently I rode to the 
city with him, and on one occasion, we were both sur- 
prised, as we entered it, by an unusual commotion 
among the inhabitants, who were concentrating in 
crowds to a spot collected by some strange and boiste- | 


rous attraction. 


My friend rode into the melee, and presently returned | 


to my side, with the crowd about him, from whom he 
was, evidently, protecting a man, who walked with his 
hand on the neck of my friend’s horse. The man walked 
as if he felt that he was protected, but would die game | 


if he were attacked. 


was expostulating with the crowd, “it is your duty to 
protect Bassford ; he has lived here with us some time— 
has a wife and family, a good name, and he must and 
shall have a fair trial.” 

“Colonel Camerons’ empty pocket-book was found 
near Bassford’s house,” 
‘“‘ and Bassford’s dagger by the dead body.” 

‘“‘ And Bassford and the colonel were overheard quar- | 
relling a few hours before he was killed,” shouted 


exclaimed one of the crowd, 


another. 
‘‘ Let Bassford answer them according to law,” said | 


my friend. ‘I will kill the first man who lays violent 


hands on him.” 
“ And I will justify and assist you,” said the sheriff. 


‘Mr. Leo, Mr. Gale, and you, sir,”’ continued the officer, r 


turning to me, “I summon you to assist me in lodging || 


this man safely in jail, there to abide the laws of his, 
country.” 
Awed by the resolution which the sheriff and his) 


possee exhibited, the crowd slunk back, but with deep 


mutterings of wrath, while we gathered round Bassford, | 
and hastened with him to the jail, which was not far off, 
in which we soon safely lodged him. 

It occurred to me when I first looked on Bassford, | 
that I had seen him before, but I could not tell where. | 
A minuter scrutiny, as I stood by his side in the jail, | 
satisfied me that he was no other than my old client, | 
Brown. 
advance his interests if I should be questioned about 


Feeling that my recognition of him would not 


him, I maintained silence, and stood by a spectator. 
Brown stated to the sheriff that he wished my friend, 
whom I will call De Berry, to be his council, and re- 
quested that he might be placed alone with him, where 
he might have some private conversation with him. 
The sheriff said, “certainly,” and we all retired, De 
Berry asking me to wait for him without. I did so, and 
in a few minutes he came to me, and said that the pri-| 
soner wished to see me. “I presume, sheriff, you will | 
have no objection.” 

‘Not the least,” replied the sheriff. “Take Mr. 
Trimble in with you.” 

I accordingly entered, and the moment the door was | 
closed, Brown asked me if I remembered him. 

“ Perfectly,” I replied. 

“Mr. Trimble,” he continued, “I saw you with Mr. | 


De Berry, and knew that you recognized me. I sup-| 


posed that you might tell him what you knew of me to. 
my prejudice. Here I have maintained a good charac- || 
bl 


}} to me. 


|| dren. 
“* Sheriff,” called out my friend, to a tall person who, 


| might have been accident or not. 


|| against me and mine, and left me. 


| do no know exactly what I said, in my anger. 
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ter, and I therefore resolved to see you with him, and 
tell the circumstances. I am as guiltless now as I was 


guilty then. Mr. De Berry says that the court, upon 


application, will admit you, if it ts necessary, to defend 


me with him, and I wish you would do it. Let me tell 


this affair. I know it looks black against me, but hear 
me first. After my cousin obtained my pardon in Ohio, 
I married her, swore an oath to lead a better life, and 
before God, have done so. Sarah was and is everything 
Not for the wealth of worlds would I involve 
myself in guilt which might fall upon her and her chil- 
Knowing, Mr. Trimble, that in Ohio I could not 
obtain employment, or reinstate myself in character, I 
came here with a changed name and nature, to com- 
mence, as it were, the world again. Since I have been 
here, my character, as Mr. De Berry will tell you, has 
been without reproach. But old associations and com- 
panions dog us, though we fly from them. I have been 
located here on a little farm belonging to Mr. De Berry, 
which, with the aid of two negroes hired from him, I 
cultivate, raising vegetables and such things for the 


market. I had hoped the past was with the past, but 


| last week there came along one of my old associates, 


who urged me to join him and others in a certain depre- 
dation. I told him of my altered life, and positively re- 


fused. 


so forth, ’till he nearly stung me to madness. 


He insisted, and taunted me with hypocrisy and 
I bore it all, 
until, on my telling him that my wife had reformed me, 
and that, on her account, if not on my own, I meant to 
be honest, he threw slurs upon her of the blackest dye. 
I could bear it no longer, but leaped upon him, and 
would have slain him, had not some of his companions 
came up and rescued him. It was on the banks of the 
river, in a lonely spot, that we met, and their coming up 
He vowed vengeance 

Colonel Cameron, 
as you know, Mr. De Berry, bore the character of an 
overbearing and tyrannical man. We had some dealings 
together. He was in my debt, and he wished to pay 
me in flour. I told him politely it was the money which 
I wanted. He swore I should not have money or flour 
neither. I told him that the law should decide that. 
He raised his whip to strike me. I flew into a passion, 
dared him to lay the weight of his finger on me, and 
abused him as a man ina passion and injured, would, 
under the circumstances—perhaps I threatened him—I 
This was 
yesterday afternoon. It seems that the Colonel went to 
Mr. Potter’s afterwarda—returned after night—was 
How his pocket-book came by my 
house, I know not. As for the dagger, I had such a 
one. When I changed my name, I thought to make 
every thing about me seem natural with it, that I 


I lost it some 


waylaid and killed. 


would have Bassford engraved on it. 
months ago, and have not seen it since, ‘till to-day. 
Such, gentlemen, is the truth, but, great God, what is to 
become of myself and family with such testimony against 
me. Two or three men in the crowd called out that 
they knew me before—that I had been in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary—that my name was Brown, and here is my 
quarrel with the colonel, his murder on the heels of it— 
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my dagger by his dead body, and his empty pocket-book | 
by my house. Notwithstanding all this, gentlemen, I 

am innocent. Do you think, if I had murdered him, 

that I would not have hid my dagger—and would | have 

rided his pocket-book, and pitched it away by my own 

door-sill, where anybody might find it? No, my enemy 
must have contrived this to ruin me.” 

At this instant, the door was opened by the sheriff and 
Brown’s wife admitted,—she threw herself into his arms, 
exclaiming :—*“ He is innocent, 1 know he is innocent!” 
while Brown, utterly overcome by his emotions, pressed 
her to his heart and wept bitterly. I whispered to De 


Berry that we had better leave them, and we accordingly | 


withdrew. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Brown called to see me. She | 
asked me if I would aid her husband; and I promised 
that | would. She looked neat and tidy, said she had 
two children, and I saw that she was soon again to be a 


mother. She told me the same story that Brown had 


told me, and I could not but express the deepest regret || 


for his and her situation. 

The name of Brown’s former accomplice, with whom 
he had quarrelled, was Burnham. He was a desperate | 
character, perfectly unfeeling and unprincipled, and the* 
possessor of great energy of spirit and frame. It is sur- | 
prising that Brown should have overcome him. Brown’s 
mastery originated, doubtless, in the fury of his insulted 
feelings. 

De Berry became very much interested in Brown’s 
case. The morning of his interference in his behalf, 
Brown had been taken upon the charge of murdering 
Colonel Cameron. While the sheriff, who was well dis- 
posed towards him, was proceeding with him to the 
magistrate’s, the crowd had gathered round them so 
thickly as to interrupt their progress, and Brown had 
been separated from the oflicer. The crowd, among 
whose leaders was Burnham, had made furious demon- 
stration against the prisoner; but, bis resolute manner 
had prevented their laying hands on him, when De Berry 
and myself rode up, and the sheriff, as we have related, 
took his charge to jail, to prevent an oftrage, until the 


excitement had somewhat subsided. 


The next morning, De Berry insisted upon having a | 


hearing before the magistrate, asserting that he meant to 
offer bail for Brown. As we proceeded to the magistrate’s 
we stopped at Brown’s bumble dwelling, and took his 
wife and children with us. The tidiness of his afflicted 
wife and children, and the evident order of his house- 


hold and garden, made a most favorable impression 


upon us. 
As we approached the magistrate’s, we wondered that 
we saw nobody about the door of his office, but we 


learned, on arriving, that the officer of the law had de- | 


termined to have the hearing in the court-house, in con- 


sequence of the anticipation of a great crowd, who would | 


be all anxious to hear. To the court we repaired. There 
was an immense concourse about the door, though the 
sheriff had not yet appeared with his charge. De Berry 
sent the wife and childen to the jail, that they might 
come with him to the court-house, and by their presence, 
and the sympathy that they would excite, prevent any 


4 








outbreak from the mob. We took our station on the 
court-house steps, where, elevated above the crowd, we 
could observe their demeanor as the sheriff and Brown 
advanced. By our side, stood a tall gaunt Kentuckian, 
clad in a hunting-shirt, and leaning on his rifle. He 
seemed to be an anxious observer of myself and friend. 
He soon gathered from our conversation, the position in 
which we stood towards Brown, and remarked to us :— 

‘‘ Strangers, [ suppose you are lawyers for Bassford— 
I am glad he has help, I fear he'll need it, but he once 
done me a service, and I want to see right ’twixt man 
and man.” 

Before De Berry could reply, we were attracted by @ 
stir among the crowd, and not far off; in the direction of 
the jail, we saw the sheriff advancing with the prisoner, 
who was accompanied by his wife and children. Ap- 
proaching elose behind them, were several horsemen, 
among whom we could not fail to observe Burnham, 
from the eagerness with which he pressed forward. 

With not so much as the ordinary bustle and confusion 
incident upon such occasions; in fact, with less with sup- 
pressed emotion, the crowd gathered into the court-house; 
the Squire occupying the seat of the Judge, and the 
prisoner a chair within the bar, by the side of De Berry 
and myself, with his anxious wife to his right. The 
prosecuting attorney, who was a warm friend of the 
deceased Colonel, seated himself opposite to us. Burns 


| ham pressed through the crowd within the bar, and 


stationed himself near the prosecutor, to whom I overs 
heard him sayt 

“There are folks here who can prove that his real 

‘name is not Bassford but Brown, and that he was 

pardoned out of the Ohio penitentiary—that man by his 
lawyer can prove it, so can I, but you had better call 
him, he knows—” 

‘“* Let me pass, let me pass ‘ad 
this moment, pressing through the crowd with stern 
energy, “ 1’ll tell the truth—Bassford is innocent!” 

““She’s crazy,” exclaimed Burnham, looking around 
with alarm, and making a threatening gesture, as if pri- 
vately to her to hush, forgetting that the eyes of all were 


exclaimed a female at 


upon him. 

“Crazy!” retorted the woman, who was of slender 
person and fine features, though they were distorted 
by excess and passion, and who seemed to be possessed 
by some furious purpose as if by a fiend. ‘“ They shall 
judge if lam crazy. Prove it, and then you may prove 
that Bassford is guilty. Gentlemen, John Burnham there; 
murdered Colonel Cameron! There is the money that 
' Burnham took from the dead body !—there are letters— 

here is his watch. Bassford’s dagger he got in a quar- 
rel with him; he murdered the Colonel with it, and left 
it by the dead body, and the pocket-book by Bassford’s 
house to throw the guilt on him !”’ 
| “ How can you prove this, good woman?” inquired 
| the magistrate, while the crowd in breathless eagerness, 
|| were as hushed as death. 
| Prove it!—by myself, by these letters, by that watcir, 
| by that dagger—by everything, by what I am, by what I 
was. The time has been, when I was as innocent as [ 
| am now vicious—es spotless as | am now abandoned,“ 
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but for that man, that time were now! Hear me for a 
moment, the truth that is in me shall strike your hearts 
with justice and with terror—shall acquit the innocent 
and appal the guilty. In better days I knew both these 
men—Bassford I loved—he loved me. My education 
had been good, that was all my parents left me, with a 
good name. He was thoughtless and wild then, but not 
criminal,—he fell in with this man, Burnham, whom he 
brought to my father’s house and made his confident. 
Burnham professed a partiality for me, which I rejected 
with scorn. He led Bassford into error, into crime. He 
coiled himself into his confidence, and made him believe 
that I had abandoned myself to him, at the same time he 
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started, as.if in renewed energy, then reeled to and fro, 


like a drunken man, then fell upon the neck of his horse, 
at the mane of which he seemed to grasp blindly. Ina 
moment more he tumbled to earth like a dead weight. 
He was dragged with his foot in the stirrup, nearly a 


The 


mile before the horse was overtaken and stopped. 


bullet of the sure-sighted Kentuckian had lodged in the 


He had fallen dead from his saddle, 


and was so disfigured, as scarcely to be recognised. The 


murderer’s brain. 


body was consigned to a prayerless, hurried, and undis- 


| tinguished grave by the road-side. 


formed and honest man. 


was torturing me with inventions of Bassford’s faithles- | 


ness to me. Each of us, Bassford and myself, grew 
reserved towards the other, without asking or making 
any explanation. Oh! the curse of this pride—this pride! 
Burnham widened the breach. He drove me nearly 
mad with jealousy, and Bassford with distrust. 
ford and I parted in anger,—Burnham all the while 
Bassford left that part of the 
I promised to marry 


Bass- 


pressed his passion on me. 
country, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Burnham—in a spell of sickness, which was brought on 
me by the absence of Bassford, he drugged me with 
opium, made me what I am, and abandoned me to my 
fate. 
and shame, I fell in at Louisville, three weeks since, | 
with Burnham ; I came here with him. He saw Bass-| 
ford—tried to draw him into his guilty plots—they quar- 


After many wretched, wretched years of ignominy 


relled—and he—he never, never told me aught, until he 


had done the deed—he murdered Colonel Cameron to ‘|| 


ruin Bassford—and there, I repeat it,” pointing to the 


watch, the money, and the letters of the deceased, 


”? | 


‘‘ there are the evidences of his guilt 
‘* Sheriff,” said the magistrate, “‘take Burnham into 
your custody !”’ 
“Kill him!” cried ont an hundred voices from the 


| 
crowd, while several attempted to seize him. Uttering 
a yell like a wild Indian at bay, Burnham eluded their 
grasp, and drawing at the same instant, a Bowie-knife 
from his breast, he darted forward and plunged it into 
the heart of the woman. The crowd shrunk back in 
terror, as the death cry of the victim broke upon their 
ear, while the murderer, brandished the bloody knife 
over his head, and before any one could arrest him, 
sprung out of one of the windows of the court-room. It 
was a leap which none chose to follow, and all rushed | 
instantaneously to the door. Before the crowd got out, | 
Burnham had mounted his horse and made for the: 
woods. Several of the horsemen, who had come in the 
line, mounted and darted after as if to take him. 


’ 


“They want to screw him,” exclaimed several who 


were also mounting other horses that stood by. { 

‘‘ Clear the road!” shouted the Kentuckian, who, rifle. 
in hand, had sprung upon a mound within a few feet of, 
the court-house. The horsemen looked fearfully back, as 


if instinctively they understood the purpose of the hunter, 


| 





‘ 
| 
' 








Sa 


and spurred their horses from the track of the flying man. | 


The Kentuckian raised his rifle to his shoulder—instantly | 
its sharp report was heard. All eyes were turned to the 
murderer, who was urging’ his steed to the utmost. He 


Brown is still living where I left him, an entirely re- 
A stone slab, with some rude 
attempts at sculpture on it, at the foot of Brown’s garden, 
designates the mortal resting-place of the woman, who 
though fallen and degraded, was true to her first affection, 
and braved death to save him. His children, with holy 
gratitude, have kept the weeds from growing there, and 
play, become silent when they approach it. 
F. T. 


ever in their 
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Original. 
THE SUMMER TIME. 


AN INSCRIPTION FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


TaE summer-time was dawning bright, 
And earth and skies were fair, 
When first this Album met my sight, 
And with a thoughtful care, 
I placed it in a sacred shrine, 
To friendship set apart; 
Its owner’s name—a cherish’d line, 
I wrote within my heart. 


The summer days advanced with smiles, 
Before them sprung the flowers; 

While music sweet, and mirthful wiles, 
Led on the rosy hours; 

But tho’ ¢n its secure recess 
This little volume slept, 

That name was watch’d with tenderness,— 


There Jove a vigil kept. 


The summer months have passed away, 
As fades a pleasant dream ; 

With them we’ve floated day by day, 
Adown Time’s restless stream. 

And now upon this page so pure, 
Let me but trace a line, 

Which for a season may endure, 
Of love, the seal and sign. 


The summer-time will come once more, 
And may it bring to thee 

My gentle friend, an ample store 
Of blessings, rich and free! 

And in thy heart may plants of Love, 
Of Peace and Joy arise, 

To flourish here, then shine above 
The summer of the skies! 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.” 


—No. VIII. 


Wuart a glorious month is October, (brown October it | 


is styled in England,) bright beautiful October, in party- | 


colored vestment gaily clad, a very Joseph among the | 
twelve children of the year! AsTI look from the window, | 
mine eye falls upon every variety of foliage; and tints as | 
rich as those which flash in the gems of earth’s treasure- | 


house, are before me. The crimson ruby, the purple 


amethyst, the sunny topaz, the pale chrysolite, the ver | as they take their flight? Do we not involuntarily asso- 


dant emerald, all seem to have lent their colors to the 


autumn leaves, and I could almost fancy that my childish |' 1). jaca of death? 


longing for a sight of Aladdin’s enchanted garden, where || 


the trees bore nothing but gold and gems, has been | 
realized in the sober days of matured womanhood. The 
garden is absolutely crowded with flowers, althoagh the 

delicate ‘blossoms which form the coronal of summer | 
have given place to the gorgeous and beautiful creations 
of a later day. Dahlias of every hue are there,—the 
stately Cleopatra, its snowy petals faintly tinged with || 
‘celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue,’ and its centre 
deepening into a tint that seems like the reflex of a golden 
crown,—the lovely Queen of Scots, with a delicate halo 


of purple light surrounding its pure blossoms,—the dark || 


beauty of the Black Prince,—the brilliant scarlet lamps 
which depend from the tall stems of that which bears the 
name of Liverpool’s noble countess,—the magnificent 


Lady of Beresford, with its deep velvet leaf bordered and | 


tipped with silver, (how I like the fanciful names which 
have been given to these superb plants, verily gardeners 


are a most poetic race :) and all the countless varieties 


| 


| eloquent bard. 


rf 





Enter at the open door; 
The beloved ones, the true- hearted, 
Come to visit me once more.’ 


| “ Then the forms of the departed, 
| 


The heart throbs and the eyes fill with pleasant tears, 
as we listen to this exquisite strain of twilight music, 
poured from the harp of him who has been ated with 
|| power to interpret the “ voices of the night.” We feel 
that we too, albeit unskilled in the language of poesy, 
|| have known the influence of the evening hour, ever as the 
And are there not similar emotions 
awakened when we find ourselves surrounded by the 
ading lightof summer? Does not the rich beauty of the 
changing landscape remind us that “blessings brighten 


| ciate the withered leaves which rustle in our path, with 


| 
| 
1] 
1] 
! 
\ 
1} 
| 


Do we not recall the images of the 
| loved and lost, who 


“ Have fallen all around us 
E’en as, the autumn leaves? 
Yes, Spring, green and budding Spring may be the sea- 


DI Ss 


|;son of Hope,—Summer, blooming and beautiful, the 


| period of present enjoyment,—but Autumn, which 


“ Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away.” 


The last still loveliest, ’till—’tis gone—and all is grey: 
‘must ever be to the sensitive heart the season of tender 


‘and melancholy reflection. 


“When the winds of Autumn sigh around us, their voice 


‘speaks not to us only, but to our kind; and the lesson they 


of shade to be found among the pink, the yellow, and the | 


crimson. The quilled leaves of the scented chrysanthe- 
mum too are beginning to unfold themselves,—sad token 
that the season of flowers is fast departing,—while the 
fragrant mignonette, and the honied alyssum still cover 
the ground with their tiny blossoms, and fill the air with 
their mingled sweets. 

Yet glorious as is the season, it is one of melancholy 
association. It is ‘the fall,’—the beauty on which we 
look is the beauty of decay, and the varied tints which 
dazzle the eye are the sure evidences of coming doom. 
A little while, and the wind will howl through the naked |! 
branches of the now gorgeously draped trees, and the |; 
drifting snow will lie thick upon the trampled flowers. 


Autumn is, as it were, a breathing-time between the | 


brightness of summer andthe dreariness of winter,—a 
twilight of the season,—‘ the eventide of the year,’ as it is 
beautifully styled by Allison. Who does not love to sit 
alone at the quiet hour of ‘twilight grey,’ and conjure up 
‘dreams and reveries that would seem idle and childish 
beneath the garish light of day. 


“ When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight. 


“Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light, 
Dance upon the parlor wall. 


| 
| 





teach us, is, not that we alone decay, but that such also is the 
fate of all the generations of man. ‘ They are the green leaves 


| of the tree of the desert, which perish and are renewed.’ In 


{such a sentiment there is a kind of sublimity mingled with its 
melancholy ;—our tears fall, but they fall not for ourselves ;— 
and, although the train of our thoughts may have begun with 
| the selfishness of our own concerns, we feel that, by the ministry 
'of some mysterious power, they end in awakening our concern 
for every being that lives. Yet afew years, we think, and all 
that bless, or all that now convulse humanity, will also have 
perished. The mightiest pageantry of life will pass,—the 
loudest note of triumph or of conquest will be silent in the grave ; 
the wicked, where ever active, ‘ will cease from trembling,’ and 
the weary, where ever suffering, ‘ will be at rest.’ Under an im- 
pression so profound, we feel our hearts better. The cares, the 
/animosities, the hatreds which society may have engendered, 
sink unperceived from our bosoms. Inthe general desolation 
| of nature, we feel the littleness of our own passions; we look 
forward to that kindred evening which time must bring to us 
all; we anticipate the graves of those we hate, as of those we 
love. Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves that fall 
around us; and we return slowly to our homes, and to the 
society which surrounds us, with the wish to enlighten and to 
bless them.” 


And now, gentle reader, may I not hope that the above 


‘beautiful extract from the eloquent Allison, and the exqui- 


'|site verses which precede them, borrowed from one of 





} 





! 


‘the most gifted of our country’s bards, will be received 
‘as an atonement for thus obtruding upon thee, my own 
autumnal musings. To use a beautiful apologue of the 
| Hebrews, once applied in a somewhat similar manner, 
‘though to a far more important matter, by the elder 
| D’ Israeli :—* The clusters of grapes sent out of Babylon, 
‘implore favor for the exuberant leaves of the vine; for 
| had there been no leaves, you had lost, (at least for the 
| present, ) the grapes.”’ 
| I know not why I should have fallen into such a fit of 
gravity, but such is my mood, gentle reader, and thou 
'must e’en be content to accept such entertainment as I 
ican afford. Do notbe alarmed at the title of my story— 


it is, alas! “an ower true tale,” and if thou wilt bave 
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patience unto the end, thou may’st chance to find some | 
of the romance of life, even in 
THE LIFE INSURANCE. 

In a little village, a few miles out of London, resided, 
not many years since, an officer named Hazelton, whom 
ill health had compelled to retire wpon half-pay. His 
cottage (a life-interest in which was his only patrimony) 
stood at some distance from the high-road, so completely 
embowered in shrubbery, as to be almost hidden from the 
view of wayfarers, and in this calm retreat, with the 
remnant of his once blooming family, he sought rest from 
the fatigues of his arduous profession. His career had 
been characterized by the usual vicissitudes of a soldier's 
fortunes. With the imprudence so common among men 
ef his vocation, he had married early, and his pretty 
but portionless wife, had shared with him all the priva- 
tions of a soldier’s life, and all the discomforts of a 
narrow income. When, in obedience to the call of duty, 
he braved the frosts of a Canadian winter, his delicate 
wife was his uncomplaining companion; and when he 
toiled beneath the burning sun of India, she lightened his 
carea by her cheerful endurance of equal suffering with 
himself. But she bad been called to bear more severe 
trials than those to which the physical frame may be 
subjected. One by one their lovely ch“'dren had fallen 
beneath the stroke of death, until, at length, only three 
survived, and then it was that the courage of Mrs. Hazel- 
ton failed; and, actuated by the dread of loosing the few 
that yet remained, she implored her husband to retire 
from active service. Several years elapsed, however, | 
before he was able to effect such a design, and it was not 
until his health was completeiy broken by fatigue and his 
mind weakened by excitement, that the family sought 
refuge amid the shades of rural life. 

But misfortune seemed to pursue them even there, and 
they were destined to suffer no less from the misconduct 
of the living, than from the bereavement of the dead. 
Henry Hazelton, their only son, was desirous of following | 
his father’s profession, and every effort had been made to 
procure himacommission. His parents submitted cheer- | 
fully to the privations necessary to secure him the advan- | 


| 


tages which they deemed necessary to his success, but | 
their efforts were made in vain. Almost the first step | 
taken by the young officer on entering the army, was to | 
marry a woman of low birth, some years his senior, whose 
coarse beauty had attracted his wayward fancy. From | 
that time, he sunk lower and lower in the scale of society, | 
His commission was staked and lost at the gaming table, 
and in the course of a few months, a disgraceful brawl 
ended his career ere he had attained his twentieth year. 
This last affliction proved too great for the much-enduring 
wife and mother. She sunk under such an accumulation 
of misfortunes and soon followed to the grave her erring 
son. 
Captain Hazelton was thus reduted to the very depths 
of despair, and when he looked his last upon the face of 
her who had been his faithful companion through so 
many years of anxiety, he felt that he had indeed drained 
the cup of sorrow to the very dregs. Indeed, care had 
done for him the work of time, and his mind had long 
heen sinking into that debility, which comes upon men 


| 
i] 


| childhood. 


; Out a murmur. 


|| sorrow. 


gies of the mind. 


in the decline of life, and marks the period of second 
At the time of her mother’s death, Blanche 
Hazelton had scarcely seen fifteen summers, and her 
sister was ten years younger. Death had broken many 
a link in the chain of kindred, and when the voice of her 
dying parent, consigned to her care the little Emily, 
Blanche felt that she was henceforth to be a daughter, no 
less than a sister to her heart. To supply the place ofa 
companion to her desolate father, and a mother to her 


young sister, now ocenpied her every thought; and she 


‘seemed suddenly transformed from the merry-hearted 


child, into the thoughtful, patient woman. Indeed, her 
situation called for the exercise of every womanly virtue, 
for her father’s qnerulousness increased daily, while his 
imbecility of mind became more and more manifest. 
The thought which seemed to trouble Captain Hazel- 
ton most, was the destitute condition in which his daugh- 
ters would be left in case of his death. He dwelt upon 
the difliculties and dangers which wonld surround them, 
until by his weak indulgence in grief, he hastened the 
approach of the very evil he most dreaded. Jt had been 
suggested to him, that by effecting an insurance on his 
life, he might secure a maintenance for his children, and 
the imbecile old man pondered over the idea until it 
became a perfect passion with him. He grew morose 
and miserly, scarcely affording himself the necessaries of 
life, in his desire to save money enough to pay the 
requisite premium; yet, with the cunning that so often 
belongs to partial insanity, he closely concealed his 
motives and intentions. Blanche was sadly at a loss to 
account for his strange conduct, but submission was her 
only course, and, while she sought to diminish the priva- 
tions of her father and sister, she endured her own with- 
But the intellect of the Captain failed 
too rapidly, and ere he could affect his purpose, he sunk 


into a state of utter imbecility. Such was the situation 


of the family in less than two years after the death of 


Mrs. Hazelton. Hour after hour the old man would sit, 
fretting over his folly in not having at an earlier period 
of life, effected the wished-for insurance; and Blanche 
well knew that the frail tenure of her father’s life was 


| their sole dependance for the very bread they ate and the 


roof that sheltered them. 


Time passed on, until Blanche had nearly attained 


her twentieth year, and then occurred the long-dreaded 


change. Captain Hazelton retired to bed as well as 
usual, and Blanche watched beside him, as was her cus- 
tom, until he fell into a tranquil sleep, when she left him 
to his repose. But, alas! he “slept the sleep that 
knows no waking,” and the worn-out soldier had thrown 


| off the burden of life with as little apparent effort, as he 


would have flung down his knapsack at the end of a 
toilsome march. Blanche was now overwhelmed with 
But the poor have no season of mourning— 
there can be no folding of the hands in impotent grief— 
no closing of the weary, tear-swollen eve, when the daily 
wants of the body, demand the exercise of all the ener- 
In less than a week from the day 
which consigned her father to the tomb, Blanche received 
a summons to resign their little cottage into the hands 


of the heir-at-law. The sale of their humble furniture, 
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the arrears of her father’s balf-pay, and a small pension | fell over a brow and neck of perfect beauty, while her 
of twenty pounds per annum, constituted all their worldly | whole face was lighted up by the glow of health and 





wealth. But Blanche possessed a determined and resolute | cheerfulness, which can make even an ordinary counte- 


spirit, and she did not doubt but that she could, by her | 
industry and economy, provide for the wants of Emily | 
and herself. It became necessary, however, that she 

should find another place of abode, and her thoughts in- | 
voluntarily turned towards London, as being the spot | 
most likely to afford her the means of employment. But 
she knew not a creature in the wide city, with the single | 
exception of the widaw of her brother Henry. This | 
woman, having contracted a second marriage, now kept 
a small millenary and ready-made linen shop, in London, | 


and although Blanche shrunk from applying to one whose 
coarse manners she had always disliked, yet her unpro- | 
tected situation left her no alternative. 

She found Mrs. Marsden, her sister-in-law, living in 
comparative comfort and by no means disposed to turn a | 
deaf ear to her proposals, when she found that Blanche 
had sufficient funds to pay her expenses for the present. 
Thoroughly selfish in all her views, Mrs. Marsden had 
never forgiven the Hazelton family far their opposition 
to Henry’s marriage, and but from motives of interest, she 


would never have listened to them for a moment. But, 


while Blanche had money, she was welcame to become | 


a boarder, and she did not doubt her tact in getting rid of 
them before they should become chargeabletoher. But 


Mr. Marsden, took a very different view of the matter. | 


| 
He was one of those mysterious sort of individuals, in- 


sinuating in manners, pleasing in appearance, easy of 


address, and gentlemanly in deportment, who are always | 


to be found in the neighborhood of theatres and large 


hotels, and whose means of life are so non-apparent, as | 


to awaken the curiosity of many an honest, plodding 
citizen. Indeed, while Mr. Marsden seemed to owe his 


livelihood to “the shop,” his language, dress, and man- | 


ners, were decidedly above it; and those skilled in such 
matters, would have had no difficulty in divining that he 
was more accustomed to take his station at a faro-table, 
than behind a counter. He bad been much struck with 
Blanche’s singular beauty, and he immediately suggested 
to his wife, that she should offer her a situation as shop- 
woman, trusting to her personal charms to attract custom- 
ers. Mrs. Marsden eagerly caught at the idea, though 
she well knew, that, in all probability, this was only the 
first step towards some profligate plot, which would 
enrich her husband, at the expense of her young relative’s 
destruction; but, it was agreed to defer making the pro- 
posal to Blanche until she should have become somewhat 


familiarized with their mode of life, and, in the mean | 


time, they concluded to offer her a small compensation 


for her services as one of the sempstresses to the estab- | 
lishment. Surprised and gratified by the kindness of | 
her sister-in-law, Blanche readily accepted the proposal, | 
and rejoiced at having thus secured a certain refuge from | 


future want. 
Blanche was, at this time, acreature of rare beauty. 
Her figure was symmetry itself, her complexion was of 


nance attractive. ‘To these charms of person, Blanche 
added a voice of wonderful sweetness and power. Its 
tones were almost bird-like in their clearness, and few 
listened to the rich gushes of song with which she 
beguiled her daily task, without pausing to catch the 


| latest accents of such bewitching melody. Yet her voice 


was quite uncultivated—nature had done every thing for 
it, and science had never set limits to its exuberance of 


| sweetness. Such was Blanche Hazelton,—such was the 


being destined by one to sit behind the counter of a glove 
and linen shop, and by submitting to their impertinences 
secure the custom of the ill-paid clerks of the neighbor- 


| ing warehouses,—and doomed by the other to a fate, 


which we may not name without a shudder. 
Mrs. Marsden had been in the habit of eking out her 
small gains, by letting her second floor to a few lodgers, 


_ but when Blanche became an inmate of her family, she 


had only one apartment to spare, and this she was so 
fortunate as to dispose of to a distinguished musician. 
This man had listened to the exquisite voice which was 
ever carolling its simple songs, until be became fascinated 
with its sweetness, and inly resulved that such powers 
should not be wasted in obscurity. He sought an 
acquaintance with the songstress, and the sight of her 
surpassing beauty only confirmed him in his design. 

“ With such a face, such a voice, and a year’s instruc- 
tion whata splendid addition she would be to our opera!’’ 
thought he. But it wes a thing not to be proposed too 
suddenly, and, waiting his opportunity, Signor Rubinelli 
contented himself with watching the beautiful girl in 
silence. Little aware of the different kinds of specula- 
tion, of which she was the object, Blanche pursued the 
quiet tenor of her way, rejaicing in the thought that a 
course had been opened to her, which would lead her 
far beyond the reach of the destitution she had once 
dreaded. She had been struck with the noble appear- 
ance of the lodger, and had felt the power of his mag- 
nificent black eyes as they flashed upon her, when she 
accidentally encountered him, but it was not until she 
heard his splendid voice, that her interest in him was 
| widely aroused. Professing strong love for music, it 
was not strange that she should have felt pleasure in 
_ listening to his piano, while she sat at work in her little 
back room; and she gave herself up, with the artlessness 
| of a child, to the pleasure with which it inspired her. 
| Rubinelli was not slow in perceiving the impression 
_he had produced, and gradually overcoming her reserve, 
as he became better acquainted with the family, he at 
length proposed that she should become his pupil in 
music. By this means he discovered her precise con- 
dition, and learned, to his great joy, that to her daily 
labor, she would soon be indebted for her daily bread. 
| He then unfolded all his plans, and Blanche was won- 
| der-stricken when she learned that she had but to utter 
a word, and the gates which shut in the fairy-land that 


dazzling fairness, and her cheek wore that rich aes lies within the precincts of the theatre, would open to 


like tint, so rarely seen except in early childhood. Her 
features were exceedingly regular, and her dark tresses 


admit her. She could not believe that her powers were 
| equal to such a display, and she shrunk with natural 
| 
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delicacy from a destiny which would thus make her || 


‘the load-star of a thousand eyes.’ But the prospect 
of future fame, the certainty of being thus enabled, if 
successful, to secure a competency for Emily, and per- 
haps a latent desire to find herself an object of especial 
regard to the handsome foreigner, all were powerful 


The Mars- 


dens were little qualified to afford her advice, as their 


incentives to the mind of the lovely orphan. 


only object was to serve their own interest, and whether 
or not she accepted the dazzling offer of Rubinelli, they 
had already determined to make her, in some way, a 
means of amassing wealth for them. 

Blanche pondered over the exciting thoughts which 
so brilliant a prospect awakened, until the world of dull 


realities around her, seemed wearisome and hateful to’ 


her. The romance which belongs more or less to the 
character of every woman, had hitherto been latent in 
that of the beautiful orphan. She had lived amid sordid 
cares and anxieties all her life long, and the dark beauty 
of Rubinelli’s face was the first thing that awakened her 
When she 


sat alone, thinking over the bright scenes which fancy 


heart to a sense of deep and strong emotions. 


depicted as forming the life of an actress, she felt like 
one ina dream; Rubinelli seemed like some powerful 
enchanter, whose touch could turn this dull earth into a 
paradise, and she scarcely dared acknowledge, even to 
herself, how essential he had become to all her ideas of 
happiness. Surrounded by privations, tempted by the 
prospect of brilliant success—urged on by a growing 
attachment to the tempter, it is not strange that Blanche 
She 


consented to become his pupil, and, according to a 


should have decided even as Rubinelli wished. 


custom common in such cases, an agreement was drawn 
up, by which he bound himself to give her proper instruc- 
tion, and fit her fer the stage, upon condition that the 
proceeds of her professional engagements, for two years 
after her first appearance, should be appropriated to his 
use, reserving only a maintenance for herself and sister. 
There was something in this business-like arrangement 
which pained Blanche exceedingly. She could not bear 
to deal sordidly and calculatingly with one on whom she 
looked with such romantic interest, but the wily Maestro 
quieted her feelings, by assuring her that such a plan 
was necessary, in order to ensure her future appearance 
under his auspices. 

Nothing could exceed the vexation of the Marsdens 
when they were made acquainted with the terms of this 
agreement, which Rubinelli had been careful to keep out 
of their view, until it was quite complete. They had 
hoped to be benefited by Blanche’s association with them, 
whether her future destiny was to be that of the humble 
sempstress, or the brilliant actress, but they now knew 
that they had been over-reached by one more cunning 
than themselves. They sought to shake Blanche’s reso- 
lution, by telling her of the fatigue, the drudgery, the 


almost martyrdom to which she must submit, before she | 


could hope to appear before a fastidious public. They 
endeavored to alarm her by the thought of her sister’s 


destitute condition, in case her health should fail beneath | 


the severe exertions she would be compelled to make ; 
but Blanche felt that her course was taken, and it was 
now too late to retrace her steps. 


sacuy.’” 


Their representations, however, were not withont 
some effect, and, remembering her father’s favorite 
project, Blanche determined to insure her life, previons 
to entering upon her arduous career. In this design she 
was warmly seconded by Mr. Marsden, and her sister 
Her 
extreme beauty, her graceful manners, but, above all, 
her high health, which, in such a place, was the best of 


volunteered to accompany her to the office. 


all recommendations, secured her a most favorable recep- 
tion, and she found no difficulty in effecting an insurance 
of several thousand pounds, at a comparatively low pre- 
mium. The facility with which this was obtained, 
seemed to suggest a new scheme to Mr. Marsden, and 
he earnestly advised Blanche to take advantage of her 
present blooming looks, in order to secure something 
more than a bare competence to Emily, in case of her 
sudden death. Ignorant of the details of business, and 
desirous of affording every advantage to her darling 
sister, Blanche eagerly caught at the idea, and gladly 
appropriated the greater part of her little property to the 
payment of premiums. Accompanied by her sister-in- 
law, she visited five different offices, and actually effected 
insurances for one and two years, to the amount of siz- 
teen thousand pounds. The policies were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Marsden, as trustee for the young 
Emily, so that he might be enabled to draw the monies, 
if, by any unhappy chance, they should fall due. Having 
thus, as she thought, secured Emily against all contin- 
rencies, she devoted herself to her new task, with a zeal 
only proportioned to her desire of success. 

Rubinelli did not hesitate to strengthen, by every pos- 
He 


saw that for his sake she submitted uncomplainingly to 


sible means, his influence over the susceptible girl. 
a degree of labor almost exhausting, and that his appro- 
bation was sufficient to repay her for every exertion. 
Selfish and calculating as he was, he yet could not be 
insensible to her innocent attachment, and he inly 
resolved that, if her success equalled his expectations, 
the agreement between them should be cancelled by a 
marriage bond. But the crafty musico had passed more 
than forty years amid the falsehood and dissimulation of 
a theatrical life. He could lime the bird without en- 
trapping himself, and he meant to keep himself free 
’till he should see the result of his pupil's efforts. 

How seldom are the depths of life sounded by human 


thought! We listen to the syren voice of the queen of 
song—we watch, with awe-struck emotion, the tragic 
grace of the stately actress—we gaze with delight upon 
| the enchanting movements of the agile dancer, but 
seldom do we think of the means by which such fascina- 
‘tion has been wrought. We know nothing of the fear- 
ful exhaustion of the breath of life which those bird-like 
notes have cost the singer—we have never witnessed the 
| wearisome taskwork of the worn-out frame which alone 
could perfect the graceful gestures of the mimic heroine 


—we cannot imagine the torture of the painful practice 


| which was required, ere those twinkling feet could attain 
their airy lightness. The life of the humblest peasant is 
|| one of ease compared with that of the brilliant actress, 
'| or the fame-crowned hero of an hour. Their lot is one 
i of false and hollow splendor, while bodily fatigue, wea- 
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riness of soul, exhaustion of intellect, and sickness of the || 
heart are its fatal consequences. Bright as may be their 
path at first, such, sooner or later, must be its end, and 
the few shining exceptions which may be pointed out, 
only prove the truth of the general rule. 

Hour after hour did Blanche labor daily-to fit herself 
for her new vocation. Her love of music failed before 
the wearisome tasks now allotted to her, and she almost | 
learned to loathe the sweetest strains that ever thrilled | 
on a human ear, unless they issued from the lips, or 
echoed beneath the finger of Rubinelli, and then 

“ Eye, ear and heart, were all awake.” 

How insidiously the love of this man had taken pos- 

session of the heart of Blanche! In all her dreams of | 


the future, his image was ever present, and her highest 
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— of December, 18—, Blanche Hazelton, radiant in 
youthful loveliness, burst upon the view of assembled 
thousands. For a moment she paused, trembled, and 
grew faint, but the whisper of Rubinelli, from behind 
the scenes, reassured her—her beautiful lips parted to 
give utterance to the exquisite melody with which Rosina 


‘enters upon the scene. “ Ce n'est que le premier pas 


qui coute.”” The sound of her voice, so long familia- 
rized, by constant exercise, to the most difficult music, 


‘seemed to restore Blanche’s self-possession. Her timi- 
_dity vanished, the glow returned to her cheek, and her 
grace of manner was no longer restrained by her fears. 
| Her success was perfect. The audience rose almost 


tumultuously as the scene closed, and when, in compli- 


/ance with their wishes, she was Jed forward by Rubi- 


ambition was to prove herself a worthy pupil of her | nelli, who had been, for years, a favorite with the public, 
master. But did her deep affection meet with its|| their names were blended in the acclamations of the 
deserved return of reciprocal affection; Rubinelli was | multitude. That night seemed to decide her destiny, 
flattered by the evident affection of the beautiful being | and Blanche returned to her home, a successful actress, 
who hung upon his every word; he respected the purity || and the affianced bride of Rubinelli. 

of her feelings, and he calculated her chances of success. || The next morning the papers were filled with praises 
He was a worldly and selfish man, with some good yet ‘of the young and gifted songstress. Every one was in 
glimmering through the ashes of a wasted life, and) raptures with her graceful timidity, her brilliant beauty, 
though Blanche, in comparison with him, was a creature || and her exquisite voice. The lovers of music anticipa- 
of a higher sphere, he was capable of appreciating the! ted a rich treat during the coming season, and the Mon- 
excellence which he could not imitate. She had im-|| sieur La Porte, the manager, congratulated Rubinelli 
proved beyond his hopes, and he secretly determined to! upon the flattering prospects of his young pupil. But 
make her his wife as soon as a successful début should | how did the morning dawn upon the young débutante? 
have confirmed her claims upon the attention of the) Did she awake from dreams of happy love and gratified 
musical world. By frequent attendance on the theatre, ambition, to listen to the voice of the lover, and hearken 
and a careful observation of the striking and effective || to the plaudits of society? Wearied with fatigue and 
points in acting, he familiarized her with much of the || excitement, she had retired to her room, after a joyous 
mystery of her future profession; but despite her reso- | supper with her family, and her absence from the break- 
lute character, she had many misgivings as to the bold | fast-table occasioned little surprise. But when the day 
step she had taken, and it needed all his seductive flat- ‘advanced towards noon, and still she was not visible, 
teries to reconcile her to herself in her moments of even Rubinelli became anxious. Mrs. Marsden repaired 
despondency. to her apartment, but no answer was returned to her re- 

The period of trial at length drew near, and it was || peated calls; and feeling or feigning great alarm, Mr 

announced that the fastidious Maestro Rubinelli was || Marsden at length forced open the door. What a scene 
about to bring forward a débutante of wonderful beauty | presented itself! Reclining, as if in sleep, but with her 
and talent. The lovers of music were all on the alert, | beautiful lips parted as if by the touch of pain—her 
and for weeks previous to her first appearance, every | large eyes wide open, upturned and fixed in glassy dull- 
seat in the opera house was taken. Blanche passed the | ness, lay the young and lovely Blanche. Death had 
time in a state of feverish excitement. Again and | struck her in the midst of her triumphs, and, while the 
again did she practice her part, until her lungs were | flowers which strewed her pathway yet lay unwithered 
perfectly exhausted, and Rubinelli predicted for her the) around her, she had fallen lifeless in the midst of them. 

most unbounded success. The character of Rosina, in| Do you ask, gentle reader, how she died? It was 
the favorite opera of ‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’ was fixed | said that excitement and the fatigue of an overwrought 
upon for her début, as being a part particularly calcula- | brain had overcome her; and the fearful word ‘ apo- 
ted to display the beauty of her person, and the rich | plexy,’ was applied to the sudden blow. But the reve- 
tones of her voice, while it required a less elaborate | lations of time were of truer import. Months had passed 
style of acting than a more tragic character. Rubinelli, “away—the gentle Blanche was laid in her early grave, 
skilled in the mazes of the human heart, had so wrought and the Marsdens, taking with them the unhappy child, 
up her feelings as to be in little doubt of her reception. || Emily, had removed to Paris, where an application was 
He had more than hinted his affection for her, but at! made at the Insurance offices by an agent of Mr. Mars- 
the same time, he had insinuated that nothing but the 1 den, for the payment of the sums due the trustee of the 
most brilliant success could ever induce him to yield to deceased on the policies. When it was discovered for 
his passion; and Blanche felt that on her first appear- | how large an amount, and in how many different offices 
ance as an actress, depended not only her future fame, | the life of the hapless girl had been insured, suspicion 


but her whole future happiness. }as to the unfairness of her death, was first aroused, and 


4 . P ° 
The appointed hour arrived, and on the night of the | payment was refused. A legal investigation now took 
{ 








place. It was proved that the day previous to Blanche’s || 
death, Mr. Marsden had purchased a small quantity of 

that deadliest of all poisons, prussic acid; it was also 

proved that on the night which witnessed her triumph , 
and her destruction, Blanche had partaken of a supper 
with the Marsdens and Rubinelli; it was testified by the 
latter, who was still suffering from the disappointment 
of all bis plans, that she had there eaten of a custard, 
prepared expressly for her by her sister-in-law, and 
flavored according to her taste, with ‘ peach water’—| 
but that no other of the company tasted of the same | 
dish, as Mrs. Marsden, knowing Blanche’s fondness for | 
the flavored, had only made a small quantity with this | 
Of course it was exceedingly 


particular condiment. 
difficult, after so long a time had elapsed, to establish 
the guilt of the parties concerned. But there was testi- 
mony enough to invalidate the policies, and, of course, 
to exonerate the offices from the payment of the amounts 
insured. The Marsdens had hoped to gain more from 
her death, than they could from her success in life, but 
they reaped not the benefit they had anticipated. Only 
their residence in a foreign land preserved them from the 
more serious consequences of their undoubted crime, and 
the little Emily owed her maintenance, in after life, to 
the interest which her sister’s fate had excited. Such 
was the end of Blanche Hazelton. Youth, beanty and 
genius, had been offered up a sacrifice on the shrine of 


Mammon. The life-insuwrance had been to her the 


price of blood! 





Notre.—The preceding tale is founded on an incident men- 
tioned in a recent review of Mr. De Morgan’s ‘ Essay on Proba- 
bilities, and their Application to Life Insurance Offices.’ The 
catastrophe was precisely such as I have narrated. It occurred 
in December, 1830, and the case was tried before Lord Abin- 
ger. 


Original. 
PARTING WORDS. 


No! the promise that was spoken 


Long ago, has ne’er been broken, 

But the hopes so fondly cherish’d | 
When I breathed that vow, 

Those delusive hopes have perish’d, 
Ask no promise now ! 

Oh! if thou wert yet pure-hearted, 

Free from stain as when we parted, 

Though by all beside forsaken, 
I had been thine own; 

Well thou know’st my trust was shaken, 
By thy hand alone. 

Ask’st thou if no vain repining 
For the leve I am resigning, 

For the cherish’d ties 1’m breaking, 
E’er will wring my heart? 

How that heart e’en now is aching, 
I may not impart. 

But whate’er is hanging o’er me, 

Duty’s path is plain before me, 

Firm resolve my course is aiding— 


Nay, no vows renew, 
Thou shalt hear no weak upbraiding, 
Now adieu, adieu! SUSAN WILSON. 


naturally associate the highest ideas of excellence. 
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Original. 
ART AND ARTISTS. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


I was struck, recently, with an unfinished sketch by 
a young artist, who has since lost his reason from the 
intense activity of a rarely-gifted, but ill-balanced mind. 
It struck me as an eloquent symbol of his inward experis 
He 


lt represented 


ence—a touching comment upon his unhappy fate. 
called the design ‘an artist’s dream.’ 
the studio of a painter. An easel, a pallet, a port-folio, 
and other insignia of the art, are scattered with profes- 
sional negligence about the room. Ata table sits the 
youthful painter, his head resting heavily on his arm, 
buried in sleep. From the opposite side of the canvass 
the shadowy outlines of a long procession seemed wind- 
ing along, the figures growing more indistinct as they 
receded. In the front rank, and with more defined 
countenances, walked the most renowned of the old 
masters, and pressing hard upon their steps, the humbler 
members of that noble brotherhood. It was a mere 
sketch—unfinished, but dimly mapped out, like the 
career of its author, yet full of promise, indicative of 
invention. It revealed, too, the dreams of fame that 
were agitating that young heart; and proved that his 
spirit was with the honored leaders of the art. This 
sketch is a symbol of the life of a true artist. Upon his 
fancy throng the images of those whose names are 
immortal. It is his day-dream to emulate the great 
departed—to bless his race—to do justice to himself, 
The early difficulties of their career, and the excitement 
of their experience, give to the lives of artists a singular 
interest. West’s first expedient to obtain a brush— 
Barry’s proud poverty, Fuseli’s vigils over Dante and 
Milton; Reynolds, the centre ofa gified society, and the 
‘devout quiet’ of Flaxman’s home, and similar memo- 
ries, crowd upon the mind, intent upon their works. 
Existence, with them, is a long dream. I have ever 
honored the fraternity, and loved their society, and 
musing upon the province they occupy in the business of 
the world, I seem to recognize a new thread of beauty 


interlacing the mystic tissue of life. In speaking of the 


‘true artist, I allude rather to his principles of action, 


than to his absolute power of execution. Mediocrity, 
indeed, is sufficiently undesirable in every pursuit, and 
is least endurable, perhaps, in those with which we 
But 
when we look upon artists as a class—when we attempt 
to estimate their influence as a profession, our attention 
is rather drawn to the tendency of their pursuits, and 


‘to the general characteristics of its votaries. 


“* Man!” says Carlyle, “ it is not thy works which are 
all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no greater 
than the least, but only the spirit thou workest in, that 
can have worth or continuance.” In this point of view, 


the artist, who has adopted his vocation from a native 


|| impulse, who is a sincere worshipper of the beautiful 
' . . . 
| and the picturesque, exerts an insensible, but not less 


real influence upon society, although he may not rank 


among the highest, or float on the stream of popularity. 


Let this console the neglected artist. Let this thought 
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comfort him, possessed of one talent, if the spirit he | habits from which want, alone, can rouse them. Others 
worketh in is true, he shall not work in vain. Upon'! become the most devoted students, and toil with unre- 
some mind his converse shall ingraft the elements of |) mitting energy. A French lady, attached to the Bour- 
taste. In some heart will his lonely devotion to an) bon interest, has long dwelt in Italy, intent upon a monu- 
innocent but unprofitable object, awaken sympathy. In | ment to Charles X. Her talents for sculpture are of a 
his very isolation—in the solitude of his undistinguished | high order, and her enthusiasm for royalty, extreme. 
and unpampered lot, shall he preach a silent homily to || Her hair is cut short like that of a man, and she wears 
the mere devotee of gain, and hallow to the eye of many || a dark robe, similar to that with which Portia appears 


a philanthropist, the scene of bustling and heartless))on the stage. Instances of a like self-devotion to a 
|| favorite project in art, are very common among those 


traffic. 
I often muse upon the life of the true artist, till it | 
redeems to my mind the more prosaic aspect of human | 
existence. It is deeply interesting to note this class of |! 
men in Italy. There they breathe a congenial atmos- || 
phere. Often subsisting upon the merest pittance, |; 
indulging in every vagary of costume, they wander over | 
the land, and yield themselves freely to the spirit of 
adventure, and the luxury of art. They are encountered | 
with their portfolios, in the midst of the lone Campagna, | 
beside the desolate ruin, before the masterpieces of the 
gallery, and in the Cathedral-chapel. They roam the 
streets of those old and picturesque cities at night, con- || 
gregate at the Caffe, and sing cheerfully in their studios. \ 
They seem a privileged class, and manage, despite their | 


} 
frequent poverty, to appropriate all the delights of Italy. || 
They take long tours on foot, in search of the pictu- | 

tt 
resque ; engage in warm discussions together, on ques- || 


tions of art, and lay every town they visit, under contri- |! 
bution for some little romance. It is a rare pastime to 
listen to the love-tales and wild speculations of these || 
gay wanderers. The ardent youth from the Rhine, the | 
pensioner from Madrid, and the mercurial Parisian, | 
smoke their pipes in concert, and wrangle good-humor- 
edly over national peculiarities, as they copy in the |; 
palaces. Thorwaldsen is wont to call his birth-day the 
day on which he entered Rome. And when we consider 
to what a new existence that epoch introduces the artist, 


the expression is scarcely metaphorical. It is the dawn- 
ing of a fresher and a richer life, the day that makes him 
acquainted with the wonders of the Vatican, the palace 
halls, lined with the trophies of his profession, the daily 
walk on the Pincian, the solemn loneliness of the sur- 
rounding fields, the beautiful ruins, the long, dreamy day 
—and all the poetry of life at Rome. Whoever has | 
frequently encountered Thorwaldsen in the crowded | 
salvons or visited him on a Sabbath morning, must have | 
read in his bland countenance and benignant smile, the | 
record of his long and pleasant sojourn in the Eternal 
city. To him it has been a theatre of triumph and 
benevolence. Everywhere in Italy are seen the enthu- 
siastic pilgrims of art, who have roamed thither from 

















every part of the globe. Each has bis tale of self-denial, 
and his vision of fame. At the shrines of Art they kneel 
together. Year by year they collect, in the shape of |) 
sketches and copies, the cherished memorials of their || 
visit. A few linger on, ‘till habit makes the country | 
almost necessary to their existence, and they establish |! 
themselves in Florence or Rome. Those whom neces: |! 
sity obliges to depart, tear themselves, fuli of tearful || 
regret, from the genial clime. Many who come to labor, 
content themselves with admiring, and glide into dreamy 
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who are voluntary exiles in that fair land. 

Though the mere tyros in the field of letters and of 
art, those who pursue these liberal aims without either 
the genius that hallows, or the disinterestedness that 
redeems them, are not worthy of encouragement—let 
respect await the artist whose life and conversation multi- 
ply the best fruits of his profession—whose precept and 
example are effective, although nature may have en- 
dowed him with but a limited practical skill. There is 
a vast difference between a mere pretender and one 
whose ability is actual but confined. A man with the 
soul of an artist, is a valuable member of society, although 
his eye, for color, may be imperfect, or his drawing occa- 


sionally careless. There is, in truth, no more touching 


spectacle, than is presented by a human being whose 
emotions are vivid, but whose expression is fettered; in 
whose mind is the conception which his hand struggles 
in vain to embody, or his lips to utter. It is a contest 
between matter and spirit, which angels might pity. It 
is this very struggle, on a broad scale, which it is the 
great purpose of all art and all literature to relieve. 
“It is in me, and it shall come out,” said Sheridan, after 


cai. ‘ . . 
his first failure as an orator. And the trial of Warren 


Hastings brought it out. If we could analyze the plea- 
sure derived from the poet and painter, | suppose it 
would partake much of the character of relief. A great 
tragedy unburdens the heart. In fancy we pour forth 
the love, and partake of the sacrifice. And so art grati- 


| fies the imagination by reflecting its pictures. The 


lovely landscape, the faithful portrait, the grand histori- 
cal composition, repeat, with more or less authenticity, 
the story that fancy and memory have long held within a 
less defined shape. The rude figures on the old tapes- 
try—the miniature illustrations of ancient missals—the 
arabesques that decorate the walls of the Alhambra, 
are so many early efforts to the same end. The inven- 
tive designer, the gifted sculptor, the exquisite vocalist, 
are ministers of humanity, ordained by Heaven. The 
very attempt to fulfil such high service, so it be made in 
all truthfulness, is worthy of honor. And where it is 
even partially fulfilled, there is occasion for gratitude. 
Hence I cannot but regard the worthy members of such 
professions with peculiar interest. They have stepped 
aside from the common thoroughfare, to cultivate the 
flowers by the wayside. They have left the great loom 
of common industry, to weave “ such stuff as dreams are 
made of.”’ Their office is to keep alive in human hearts, 
a sense of the grand in combination, the symmetrical in 
form, the beautiful in color, the touching in sound, the 


_interesting in aspect of all outward things. They illus- 


trate even to the senses, that truth which is so often for- 
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As the 


sunlight is gorgeously reflected by the clouds, they tint 


gotten—that man does not live by bread alone. 
1| 
even the tearful gloom of mortal destiny with the warm | 
hnea of beauty. 
With images of grace—with smiles of tenderness—with | 


Artists instruct and refine the senses. || 


figures of noble proportions—with tones of celestial 
melody, they teach the careless heart to distinguish and 

rejoice in the richest attractions of the world. He who has 

pondered over the landscapes of Salvator, will thence forth | 
pierce the tangled woodlands with a keener glance, and | 
mark a ship’s hulk apon the stocks with unwonted inte- 
rest. John of Bologna’s Mercury, will reveal to him the | 
poetry of mation, and the Niobe or the statue of Lorenze, | 
in the Medici Chapel, make him aware how greatly | 


mere attitude can express the eloquence of grief, 


The || 


vocalism of a prima donna, will unveil the poetical |, 


labyrinths of sound. Clande will make him sensible of, | 


masses of golden haze before unobserved, long scintilla- | 


tions of sunlight, and a gleaming across the western sky. } 


The neck and hair of woman will be better appreciated | 
after studying Guido; and the characteristic in physiog- | 
nomy become more striking from familiarity with the | 
portraits of Vandyke. Hogarth, in the humble walk he 
adopted, not only successfully satirized the vices and | 
follies of London, but gave the common people no small 
insight into the humorous scenes of their sphere, and 
Gainsborough attracted attention to many a feature of 
rustic beauty. Pasta, Catalani and Malibran, have 
opened a new world in music, to countless souls, and 


Mrs. Wood has produced an era in the musical taste of 


our land. The artist thus instructs our vision and hear- 


But his teachings end not here. 


ing. From his por- | 
traitures of martyrdoms, of the hervic in human history, 
of the beautiful in human destiny, whether pencilled or |; 
sung, he breathes into the soul new self-respect, and f 
moral refinement. We look at the Magdalene prostrate 
upon the earth, pressing back the luxuriant hair from | 
her lovely temples, her melancholy eyes bent downward, 


and the lesson of repentance, the blessedness of ‘loving 


much,’ sinks at once into the heart. We muse upon 


Raphael’s Holy Family, and realize anew the sanctity of | 
maternal love. We commune with the long, silent line | 
of portraits—the gifted and the powerful of the earth, | 
and read, at a glance, the most stirring chronicles of war 
and genius, of etlurt aud suffering, of glury and death. 
We drivk in the tender harmony of Bellini, and the || 


fountains of sentiment are renewed. 


The golden age of Art and Artists, the splendid era |, 
that dawned early in the fifteenth century is one of the | 
most romantic episudes in human bistory. The magniti- | 
cent scale of princely patronage, the brilliant succession | 
of unsurpassed prodactivus, aud the trials and triumphs | 
of artists that sigualize that epoch, place it in the very 
sunlight of poetry. There is something in the lung lives 
of thuse eminent men toiling to illustrate the annals of | 


faith, pursuing the beautiful, uoder the banuer of religion, 


that gives an aic of primeval bappiness to human toil, 


and robs the original curse of its bitterness. The lives 


| 


| gravings. 


| mathematician is recognized in his works. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


|| discover in the tone of their works, somewhat of their 


experience and character? As the poet’s eflusions are 
often unintentionally tinged with his moral peculiarities, 
is there not a certain identity of spirit between the old 
artists and their works? Leonardo supped with peasants 
and related humorous stories to make them laugh, that 


By 


he might study the expression of rustic delight. 


| writing, conversation, and personal instruction, promoted 


that most important revolution, the reconciliation of 
nicety of finish with nobleness of design and unity of 
color, and having thus prepared the way for a higher and 
more perfect school of art, expired in the embrace of a 
king. The thought of his efforts as a reformer, and the 
precursor of the great prophets of art, impart a grateful 
sentiment to the mind of the spectator who dwells upon 
his Nun in the Pitti-palace, the Herodius of the Tribune, 
and the Last Supper at Milan. In the variety of expres- 
sion displayed in the various heads and attitudes of this 
last work, we recognize the effect of Leonardo’s studies 
from nature. It is singular that the chief monument to 
his fame, should of all his works, have met with the 
greatest vicissitudes. The feet were cut off to enlarge 
the refectory, upon the wall of which it is painted, and a 
door was cut through some of the finest parts. It is with 
a melancholy feeling that the traveller gazes upon its 


dim and corroded hues, and vainly strives to trace the 


‘clear outlines of a work made familiar by so many en- 


From Leonardo's precision of ideas, and the 


elegance of taste that marked his personal habits and his 


‘attachment to principles of art, something even of the 


It might be 
argued from his pictures, that he was no sloven and was 
fond of rules. 

Titian’s long career of triumph and prosperity, was 
cheerful and rich as the hues of his canvass, dream-like 


‘}as his own Venice; his fair and bright-haired mistress, 


his honors and wealth, contrasting strangely with a death 


|} amid pestilence and desertion, come over the memory 


like a vivid picture. In infancy, Titian colored a print 
of the Virgin with the juice of flowers, in a masterly 
manner. In early youth be deserted his teachers fur the 
The 
uncovered to his portrait of Paul III., as it rested ona 


and when Charles V. 


higher school nature opened to him. passers 


terrace at Rome,deeming it alive ; 


_of Spain sat to him for the last portrait, he exclaimed, 


‘“* This is the third time I have been made immortal !” 


These exuberant tokens of contemporary appreciations— 
these, and countless other indications of a life of success 
and enjoyment, are echoed in the fleshy tints of his 
Venus, and laugh out in the bright faces of Flora and La 
Bella. 

And Correggio’s sad story ! 
the electric joy with which the conviction came home to 


His lowly toil as a potter, 


him, that he, too, was a painter;—his lonely struggle 
with obscure poverty ;—his almost utter want of appre- 
ciation and sympathy ;—the limits of a narrow lot pres- 
sing upon so five a soul, and then his rare achievements 
and bitter death,—worn down by the weight of very lucre 


of the vid masters partake of the ideal character of their |) his genius had gained,—can fancy, in her wide range de- 


creations. Scarcely one of their biographies is devoid otf | pict a more affecting picture of the “highest in man’s 


adventurous interest or pathetic incident. Can we avt 


| 


heart struggling vainly against the lowest in man’s des 
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tiny?” His Magdalene, bowed down, yet serene, sad, yet {| 
beautiful, sinful yet forgiven, is an emblem as lovely as it is 
true, of the genius and fate of Correggio. Salvator Rosa 
has written the history of his own life in those wild land- 
scapes he loved so well. One might have inferred his | 


Neapolitan origin. There is that in his pictures that || 
hook of nature, that written lore is not so requisite for 


breathes of a southern fancy. We there feel not the 
chastened tone of a Tuscan mind, not the religious solem- 
nity of a Roman, but rather the hal(-savage genius of that 
singular region, where the lazzaroni sleep va the strand | 


and the fisher men grow swarthy beneath the wartnest 


skvof Italy. The wanderer, the lover of masquerade, be | 


who mingled in the revolt of Massanicllo, and roamed , 


amid the gloomygrandeur of the mountains, speaks to us 


from the canvass of Sulvator. 
Delicacy and affection, taste and sentiment, characte- 


rize Raphael's paintings. There is in them that refine- | 
statues of deities were their chief ornaments. Images of 


ment of tone, born only of delicate natures, such as this 
rude world jars into the insanity of an Ophelia, or bows 
to the early tomb of a Kirk White. 

Michael Angelo has traced the inflexibility of his soul 
in the bust of Brutus, his self-possessed virtue in the calm 
grandeur of his muscular figures. One dreams over them | 
of stern integrity and noble seli-dependence. 

It is common to talk of the genius of artists as partak- 
ing of the “tine frenzy’? attributed to that of the poet. 
The intense excitement which accompanies the process 
of conception, is, however, comparatively rare, with the 
votaries of art. They have this advantage over the great | 
thinker and the earnest bard—that, much of their labor is 
mechanical, and calls rather for the exercise of taste than 
mental effurt. There is, indeed, a period in every work , 


when imagination is greatly excited and the whole mind 


fervidly active, but the painter and seulptor Lave many | 


intervals of repose, when physical dexterity and imitative 
skill are alune requisite. And when the hand of the 
artist has acquired that habitual power which makes it 
ever obedient to the will, when he is perfectly master of. 
the whole machinery of his art, and is confident of reali- 
zing, toa great degree, his every conception, a delightful 
serenity takes possession of his soul, Calm trust in his own 
resources, and the daily happiness of watching the growth 
of bis work, induce a placid and hopeful mood. And when 
his aim isexalted and his success progressive, there are few 
happier nen. They bave an object, the interest of which | 
familiarity cannot lesson nor time dissipate. They follow 
an occupation delightful and serene. The atmosphere of 
their vocatiun is above the ‘‘ smoke and stir of this dim 
spot that men call earth.””. The graceful, the vivid, and 
the delicate elements of their art, refine their sensibilities 
and elevate their views. Nature and life minister to- 
them more richly thanto those who only * poke about for 
pence.”” Hence, methinks, the masters of the art have 
generally been remarkable for longevity. Their tranquil 
occupation, the happy exercise of their faculties was 
favorable to life. 

It has been said of Michael Angelo’s pupils, that they 


were “nursed in the lap of grandeur.”’ And it may be 


said of all true artists, they are buoyed up by that spirit 
of beauty that is so essential to true happiness. 1 have | 


ever found in genuine artists, a remarkable simplicity | 
i 
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and truthfulness of character. There is a repose 
about them as of men who commune with something 
superior, and for whom the frivolous idols of the multitude 
have no attraction. I have found them usually fond of 
music and if not addicted to general literature, ardently at- 


tached toa particular poet. They read so constantly the 


hem. The human face, the waving bough, the flower 
and the cloud;—the fantastic play of the smouldering 
embers, moonlight on a cornice, and the vast imagery of 


_dreams, are full of teachings for them. 


There is a definiteness in the art of seu!pture, that 


renders its language more direct and immediate than 


that of painting. Masses of stone were revered as idols, 


in remote antiquity; and men soon learned to hew them 
into rude figures. When architecture, the elder sister of 


sculpture, had given birth to temples of religion, the 


domestic gods existed as early as the twenty-third century 
before the Christian era. The early Indian and Hindoo 


idols, as well as the gloomy sculpture of the Egyptians, 
evidence how naturaliy the art sprung from the human 


| mind, even before a refined taste had developed its real 


dignity. Sculpture was a great element of Grecian 
culture. Inthe age of Pericles, it attained perfection. 
In the square and the temple, on the hill-top and within 
the private dwelling, the beautiful productions of the 
chisel met the eye. They addressed every sentiment of 
devotion and patriotism. They filled the soul with ideals 
of symmetry and grace, and the traces of their silent 
eloquence were written in the noble air, the harmonious 
costume and the very forms of the ancient Greeks. The 
era of ideal models and a classic style passed away. In 
the thirteenth century, the art revived in Italy, and there 
“are preserved some of the noblest specimens of Grecian 
‘genius, as well as those to which M. Angelo and his 
countrymen gave birth. The Apollo looks out upon the 
sky of Rome, while the Venus “loves in stone’ and 
Niobe bends over her clinging babe in the Florence gal- 
lery. Shelley used to say, that he would value a peasant’s 
criticism upon sculpture, as much as that of the most 
educated man. Form is, indeed, more easily judged 
than color. There is a certain vagueness in painting, 
while sculpture is palpable, bold and clear. There is a 
severe nobility in the art; its influence is to calm and 
‘elevate rather than excite. The Laocoon, Nivbe and 


‘| Allessandro doloroso are indeed expressions of passion; 


| but they are striking exceptions. Sculpture soothes the 


impetuous soul. The beads of the honored dead wear a 
solemn dignity. The stainless and cold marble breathes 
a pure repose, stamped with the calm of immortality 
In walking through the Vatican by torch-light, we 
might deem ourselves, without much exercise of fancy, 
in a world of spirits. The tall white figures stretching 
forward in the gloom, the snowy faces, upon which the 
flambeaux glare, the winding drapery and the outstretched 
/arin, strike the eye in that artificial light, with a startling 
look of life. One feels like an intruder into some hall of 


death, or conclave of the great departed. 
A good bust is an invaluable memorial; it preserves 
the features and expression without their temporary hue 
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There is associated with it the idea of durability and ex- | 
actitude. Though the most common offspring of sculp- | 
ture, it is one of the rarest in perfection. Few sculptors 
can copy nature so faithfully as to give us the very 
lineaments wholly free from caricature or embellishment. 

Those who have an eye for the detail of expression, 
often fail in general etiect. To copy the form of the eye, 
the texture of the hair, every delicate line of the mouth, | 
and yet preserve throughout an air of veri-similitude and | 
that unity of effect which always exists in nature, is no 
ordinary achievement. The requisite talent must be a 
native endowment; no mechanical dexterity can ever 
’ This 
sentiment spontaneously fills the heart in view of the 
We contemplate the Niobe 


reach it. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 
great products of the chisel. 
and Apollo, as millions have before us, with a growing 
delight and more intense admiration. 
down to us from departed ages, like messengers of love; | 


they assure us, with touching eloquence, that human 
genius and affection, the aspirations and wants, the sor- 
row and the enthusiasm of the soul, were ever the same; 
they invoke us to endure bravely and to cherish the 
beautiful and the true, as our best heritage. So speak 
they and so will they speak to unborn generations. In the | 
silent poetry of their expressive forms lives a perennial 


sentiment. They keep perpetual state, and give the | 


world audience, that it may feel the eternity of genius, |, 
It is delightful to believe || 


and the true dignity of man. 


that sculpture is destined to flourish among us; it is | 


truly the art of a young repnblic. Let it perpetuate the | 
features of our patriots, and people our cities with images 

of grandeur and beauty. Worthy votaries of the art are 

not wanting among us: on the banks of the Arno, they | 
speak of Greenough and Powers; from the studios of 
Rome come praises of Crawford, and beside the Ohio is | 
warmly predicted the fame of Clevenger. Let us cherish 
such followers of art with true sympathy and generous 


patronage. The national heart shall not then be wholly 


corroded by gain, and a few places will be kept green for | 


repose and refreshment, upon the great highway of 
American life. 


Original. 
THE DARK ROLLING EYE. 


A SONG. 


On! soft us the first gleam of twilight 
That severs the portals of the sky; 

Is the languishing glance of the love-light 
Stealing soft from thy dark rolling eye. 


Oh, mild as the beam of the dew-tear, 
That in the white lily doth lie; 
As it glows in the flash of the sun clear, 


Is the !ight of thy dark rolling eye. 


Oh, bright as the gems of the mountains 
That in splendor with each other vie, 
And pure as the rock weeping-fountains, 


Is the light of thy dark rolling eye! 





They have come | 


|| estate. 
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Original. 
THE SOLITARY 


CAROLINE F. 


HOUSE. 


BY MRS. ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“This shadowy desert, unfrequented wood, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled town.” 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


Ix one of the northern counties of England, near the 
‘borders of an extensive wood, which has, for centuries, 
been disforested, and many miles distant from any other 
dwelling, there was, formerly, situated a large, irregular 
building, used as a farm-house. The interior, with the 
exception of one suite of rooms, was plainly furnished, the 


| huge timbers and cross-beams, which imparted firmness 


and durability to the structure, being unconcealed by 
tapestry, and rough as when left by the hewer’s axe, 
; save that a smoky varnish had been laid silently on by 
the hand of Time. The apartments which formed an 
exception to the others, had, many years before the date 


of our story, been fitted up in a style of almost princely 


‘| magnificence, by the Earl of Roswell, who owned the 


At the Earl’s decease, the son, to whom his 
title and possessions descended, leased the domain near 
the forest, to a young man named Landson, who had 


married the only daughter of the preceding tenant, and 


every thing within and around the dwelling, bore testi- 
mony to the industry and care of the farmer and his 
Tt was the custom of the Earl, as it had been of 


wife. 
his father, to spend a part of the summer at the farm- 
‘house, and the present season he was accompanied by his 
' only daughter, the Lady Edith. Before having had 
‘time, after his arrival, to recover from the fatigue of his 
journey, he received information that important business 
demanded his presence in a distant part of the kingdom. 
Leaving his daughter to the care of the farmer and his 
| wife, and the companionship of their danghter, Bertha, 
| who had, through his means, received an education 
superior to ber station, he set out on his journey, from 
which he did not expect to return until the expiration 
| of several weeks. It was the Lady Edith’s first visit to 
the farm-house, and with that love for novelty, in a greater 
or less degree common to all, she was delighted with 
the idea of being at liberty to ride or ramble in the 
woods with Bertha, and no other attendant than Den- 
nis, an old servitor, who, through the infirmities of age, 
was constrained to tarry behind, nor attempt to tax his 
old limbs with performing a second journey before enjoy- 
| ing an interval of repose. 

The mansion stood so near the skirts of the forest, 
that at the approach of nightfall the trees threw their 
‘lengthened shadows across the path that led to the door, 
‘and the music of the wind among their branches had so 
| long soothed the slumbers of the household, that it was 
|sweet to them as the mother’s murmured song to her 
|infant’s ear. To a person imaginative like Lady Edith, 
'and withal a little given to superstition, which bad been 
‘awakened into life, and cherished by the stories of her 
old nurse, there was something in the perfect seclusion 
of her present abode, indescribably fascinating ; and she 


loved, on a moonlight evening, to watch from her 
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window the dim openings of the forest, and to fancy, as 
she beheld the trees swayed to and fro by the wind, tha: 
they were the spirits of the night stationed to guard the 
sylvan haunts. Jt was then, that taking her lute, she 
would strive to touch its strings so tliat their music 


would chime in with the wild and fitful melody of the | 


breeze as it swept through some dark and narrow vista, 
or lingered with a soft, sweet whisper, amid the heavy 
foliage of the ancient oaks. One evening, when she had 
sat later than usual, she imagined that she heard ming- 
ling with a rich and inspiring burst of harmony which 
her hand had just elicited from the strings of ber lute. 
one of those shrill and prolonged whistles, with which 
she had heard it said, the robber chief calls together hi< 
band. She leaned torward with almost breathless atten- 
tion to again catch a sound which had revived all the 
wild tales she had heard of those lawless men, who had 
their haunts in the green wood, and who sallied forth at 
night to waylay, rob, and perhaps murder the belated 
traveller. A deeper terror seized her mind, when she 
beheld a figure which bore too palpable a resemblance 
to the human form, for a person the most credulous to 
be deceived, cross several times in front of one of the 
long, dim aisles of the forest. Suddenly it emerged from 
the heavy shadow of the wood, and stood revealed in 
the clear moonlight. A nervous start caused some of 
the drapery of ker dress to jar the strings of her Jute, 
and though the sounds produced were dull and _ stifled, 
they were evidently beard by the intruder, who looked 
up to the lattice for a minute, then suddenly turned, and 
plunged into the forest. The next morning she com- 
municated what she had seen to Dame Landson, at the 
same time expressing her fears that the forest was infes- 
ted with banditti. 


“No, my lady, that cannot be,” replied the dame. 


“T have lived here ever since I was born, and in all that 
time there has never been a robber seen or heard of. 
No, it was no living person that you saw. It was, no 
doubt, the spectre knight, and a heavy sorrow, or a great 
joy will speedily come to some member of the noble 
house of Roswell. Thrice has he been seen by some 
person in the farm-house before now; once, before the 
death of the Earl, your grandfather, once, before the 
marriage of your father with the sweet Saxon lady, your 
mother, whose long hair, when she used to loose it to 
the summer wind, floated round her like a golden cloud, 
just as I have seen yours sometimes—and once, just 
before she died. Was not the figure you saw very tall?” 

“Tt was,” replied Edith, involuntarily subduing her 
voice to the same reverential tone, of Dame Landson’s. 

“And did it not wear a cap with heavy plumes, that 
drooped down over the left shoulder, as if they were 
broken ?” 

* Yes.” 

“And when it came out into the moonlight, did you 
not see something sparkle on its breast ?”’ 

““T did.” 

“« My dear lady,” said the dame solemnly, “ you have 
surely seen the spectre knight. I would tell you his 
story, but | must be stirring about my household affairs, 
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to direct her. When you take your morning walk, Ber- 
tha shall go with you, and tell you all about it as you sit 
to rest in some snug nook of the forest. It will sound 
better than if the sun were glaring upon you without 
a leaf or a bough to screen you.” 

Bertha, a light-hearted, langhter-loving damsel, who, 
from early childhood, had almost lived in her favorite 
ereenwood haunts, whatever might be her dread of 
beholding the spectre knight by moonlight, had no fear of 
meeting him in the ‘‘deep solitudes and awful shades” 
of the forest by day. The Lady Edith’s fears, too, as 
the sun with unclouded beams looked down upon the 
fresh landscape, melted away like the mist that brooted 
over the distant mountains, and at an hour even earlier 
than usual, she and Bertha were wandering through the 
long, sweeping aisles of the wood, plucking the wild 
flowers that peeped out from among the grass and the 
tufts of moss, interspersed with the gnarled roots of the 
ancient oaks; while many a rich and merry laugh, such 
as can only gush from happy and innocent hearts, min- 
gled with the clear carol of the birds that greeted them 
from every bough. 

“Here,” said Edith, “is one of our resting-places,”’ 
stopping at the foot of a stupendous rock, at whose base 
swept one of the broadest of the forest paths, ‘and here 
we will sit while you relate the story of the spectre 
knight.” 

The balmy breath of morning scarcely stirred the 
heavy masses of foliage that hung over the rock, and 
threw everywhere around them a twilight gloom, save 
that at a little distance, a single burst of unbroken sun- 
light brightened the waters of a brook that gushed from 
a ledgy part of the rock. Whether it was on account of the 
“dim religious,” light or from the idea of what she was 
going to tell, but she felt certain that she never saw the 
countenance of her young friend assume so grave and 
solemn a caste, as when she seated herself at her feet to 
obey her request. 

CHAPTER II. 


“What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ?’— Pope, 


“Sir Ryan,” said Bertha, in a subdued voice, ‘‘ de- 
rived his lineage from a noble Saxon family, whose 
extensive domains were wrested from it by the haughty 
Normans. Though poor, he ventured to look with eyes 
of love on a proud and beautiful lady, the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of a rich, Norman Earl. They, at 
first, met by accident, at a time when she accompa- 
nied her father, the Earl of Newberry, to a castle of his, 
situated about four leagues from the furm-house, near 
the opposite side of the forest. Sir Ryan was comely 
in person, and courteous ii manners, and though Lady 
Eleanor, at first, pretended to scorn his suit, she after- 
wards relented, and used often to meet him in a glade of 
the forest. Multitudes, at this time, were flocking to 


the standard of Coeur de Lion, who was going shortly to 


embark for the Holy Land. ‘Join in the crusade 
agaiast the Infidels,’ said she, ‘and when you return, 
my hand shall be yours.’ Sir Ryan, who was brave, and 


thirsted for military renown, was ready to obey her. 


for though Mima is a good girl, she must have somebody ! The last time they met before his departure, was in 
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their favorite glade. When they parted, Lady Eleanor 
gave him a diamond cross of great value, with a request 
that he would always wear it when he went forth to 
battle. In return, he gave her a ring, ornamented with 
a sapphire heart. Stories of the marvellous exploits 
performed by a young knight, who always appeared in 
battle with a cross on his breast so intensely bright, that 
it seemed to glow with living fire, often fonnd their way 
to his native isle. At their relation, the color was 
observed to deepen on the cheeks of the Lady Eleanor, 
and her fine dark eyes to look brighter and more anima- 


ted. 


ished, and that the survivors were on their way home. 


At length tidings came that the crusade was fin- 


It was then that the Lady Eleanor used for hours to 
watch for Sir Ryan’s return, from the window of her 
turret chamber in the castle, where she bad spent most 
of her time since his absence. One bright, moonlight 
night, though the household had been long at rest, she 
continued at her window, sadly musing on her lover's 
long delay, when suddenly she beheld, some person 
slowly advancing along a broad opening in the forest, 
nearly opposite her window, who, in a few moments, 
emerged into the open moonlight. A single glance told 
her who it was. His beaver was up, and as the moon- 
beams fell upon his features, she imagined they had a 
pale and ghastly look. Two heavy black plumes which 
he wore in his casque, were broken in such a manner as 
to droop down on his left shoulder, end she saw the 


He 


looked up to the window, and made a sign for her to 


cross which she gave him, glitter on his breast. 


descend. She obeyed, and opening a door near the place 
where he stood, be beckoned ber to follow him down the 


avenue which led to the spot where they last met. He 
moved onward at so rapid a rate, that she vainly endea- 
vored to overtake him, and he soon entered the glade 
hallowed and endeared to her heart by a thousand sweet 
memorials. 
ceived her parting pledge, and turned towards her. 
The moon, nearly at its meridian, poured down upon 
him a flood of light, and she now beheld a wound in his 
breast, close by the diamond cross, from which the blood 
was slowly welling. ’Till this moment, she had uttered 
neither word nor sound, but now, she sprang towards him 
with a piercing shriek. A faintness seized her, and she 
fell to the ground. When she came to herself, Sir Ryan 
was no longer there. She repeatedly culled upon his 
name, but received no answer, and continued to wander 
through the forest ‘till morning. She had scarcely re- 
turned to the castle, pale, and with garments wet with 
dew, when a horseman, of foreign appearance, arrived, 


He had 


been the intimate friend of Sir Ryan, whom he had seen 


and demanded to be admitted to her presence. 


fall in the last battle which the Europeans fought with 
the Saracens, and it was his dying request that he would 
restore to Lady Eleanor the diamond cross. From that 
time, a change came over her mind and person, and, at 
times, the wildness of insanity could be detected in the 
glance of her dark eyes. She could never be persuaded 
to leave the castle, and spent most of ber time in the 


turret chamber, always watching, every moonlight night, 


at the same window whence she imagined she once be- 
i 


He stopped at the spot where he had re-' 
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held her lover. The diamond cross and the sapphire 
ring have always been preserved in the family, and are 
said to be now in the possession of the young Earl of 
Newberry, who generally spends several weeks every 
summer at the castle.” 
CHAPTER Ill. 

“Though so exalted she, 

And Tso lowly be, 
Tell her such different notes make all the harmony.’’"—Cowley, 

Just as Bertha had concluded her narration, they 
beheld a horseman approaching, who rode with the ease 
ind grace of a person of rank, althongh his garb was 
such as was worn by a common serving-man. 

“One of the Earl of Newberry’s men,” whispered 
Bertha, as the path brought him within a few paces of 
the spot where they were seated. 

** If such be the servant, what must be the master ?’’ 
thought Edith, as she took a hasty survey of a form and 
features possessing rare dignity and beauty, which would 
have sorted well with princely rank. As he passed them, 
he raised his coarse cap, ornamented with a worsted tas- 
sel, and thus displayed a brow lofty and of dazzling 
whiteness, round which clustered a profusion of short 
curls, perfectly black. Bertha was not sparing in her 
remarks upon the beauty of his person, to which the 
Lady Edith made but little reply, though his noble 
countenance and graceful bearing, as well as the white, 
ungloved hand with which he raised his cap from his 
brow, were with her the rest of the day. 

When night came, she again took her station at the 
window, not without some visitings of superstitious fear, 
She 


suffered her lute to rest in silence, and as she sat watch- 


as she recalled the story of the spectre knight. 


ing the shadows, which the trees, agitated by the wind, 
threw across the path whence she had seen the myste- 
rious figure emerge the preceding night, she almost 
started to her feet as the same shrill whistle that she 
heard before, though louder, and apparently much nearer 
her Though, as is apt to be the 


case with imaginative persons, she loved to feed her 


struck upon ear. 
fancy with the dim and vague dreams of superstition, 
her judgment told her that the forest must be peopled 
with forms more substantia! than those of “ painted air.” 

Again a sharp whistle rang through the forest, and 
was, at intervals, repeated, though each time it grew 
fainter, as if receding; but though she watched ’till a 
late hour, neither figure of *‘ air invulnerable,’ or made 
up of the grosser elements belonging to animal life, made 
its appearance. 

The ensuing day, Lady Edith, thinking that Earl New- 
berry’s handsome serving-man might again choose to ride 
in the forest, thought proper to require the attendance of 
Dennis, when she and Bertha took their accustomed 
ramble. In opposition to the earnest desire of her 
young companion, she declined staying to rest in their 
fuvorite retreat, and continued to wander on to a small 
opening wtich had little to recommend it, save its cool- 
ness and verdure. They had scarcely entered it, before 
they beheld, at a short distance, partly screened by the 
trees, a horse, tied to the limb of one of them, in such a 
manner as to permit him to crop the grass and herbage. 
There was no mistaking the noble and beautiful animal, 
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with its coarse, unornamented furniture, and Bertha 
looked at Edith with a smile so mischievous, that she 
turned away to hide the blushes that glowed on her 
cheeks. At this moment a rustling was heard among 
the branches of the trees, and looking in the direction 
whence it proceeded, they beheld the owner of the horse, 


who, ignorant of their presence, had been about to enter 


the glade, but who, on perceiving them, stopped short, | 


and remained where he was. As the eye of Lady 
Edith met his, he bowed very gracefully, though he was 
evidently considerably embarrassed. After a little hesi- 
tation, he came forward, apologized for his unintentional 
intrusion, and then disengaging his steed from the tree 
to whic it had been secured, vaulted lightly into the 


saddle, and was soon out of sight. 


The ensuing day, Lady Edith determined to avoid the 


forest, and proposed to Bertha to take an airing on 
horseback. 
“Surely,” said Bertha, as she saw Edith turn her 


palfrey’s head in the direction of the high road, “ you 


do not intend to ride in that dreary place, where there | 


is hardly a tree or a shrub for miles, and where we shall 
be continually enveloped in a cloud of dust, when there 
are such broad and beautiful paths in the greenwood, 
where the fall of every foot presses fragrance from plant 
or flower to scent the air.” 

Lady Edith, who, during Bertha’s speech, felt her 
resolution melting away like frost-work beneath the sun- 
beams, made some half-inaudible reply about her love 
of novelty, and without venturing a single look at the 
long, sweeping aisles of the forest, with their canopies of 


rich foliage still gemmed with the morning dew, amid 


which might be seen glancing numberless brilliant birds, 


pouring forth their clear, wild strains of melody, she 
started for the road, waving her hand to Dennis to fol- 
low. Bertha, on whose pretty red lips might have been 
detected an incipient pout, as she murmured something 


about the capriciousness of fine ladies, after straining | 


her eyes to see if she could not catch a glimpse of the 
handsome forest-rider, who, she felt sure must be some- 
where near, followed at rather a slow pace, in the same 
direction. They had proceeded about a mile, when they 
beheld the person Lady Edith had taken so much pains 


to avoid, slowly advancing along a lane, which led from | 


the forest to the road. Almost at the same instant that 
Edith perceived him, a small terrier leaped over the 
hedge, alighting exactly in front of her palfrey, which, 
taking fright, reared and plunged in such a manner, that 
had she not been an excellent horsewoman, she must 
have been thrown to the ground; the old and feeble 
Dennis being, in the meantime, so completely paralyzed 
with fear, that he was in a condition to receive rather 


than to render assistance. The rapid evolutions of the 


fear-stricken animal, began, at length, to make her con- 
fused and giddy, and she found her strength was failing 
her, when the reins were grasped with a vigorous hand, 
and an arm encircling her waist, prevented her from 
falling. With the assistance of Dennis, who, on dehold- 
ing the efficient aid so opportunely rendered, had expe- 
rienced a great access of courage, she was speedily lifted 
from the saddle, and placed in the shade of a tree. Her 





|| faintness soon subsided, and when she looked up, she 


beheld a pair of dark, lustrous eyes beaming upon her, 
which spoke a language to her heart which she could 
‘never forget. Subsequently, though many and severe 
were the struggles between her love and her pride, love 
ever proved victorious, and before another week had 
/passed, she had pledged her troth beneath the green- 
wood boughs, to young Norman. He, however, before 
ingeniously told her that he was entirely dependant 
,on the Earl of Newberry, though, if he proved him- 
self worthy, he had hopes of being advanced to a station 
\of greater trust than the one he then held. During this 
‘time, while seated at her window at night, she more 
| than once imagined that she saw several persons moving 
{| 


| stealthily along the skirts of the forest, stopping at inter- 
; 


vals, and apparently directing their attention towards 
the house. She mentioned the circumstance to Norman, 
1 likewise, that she had frequently heard a sbrill and pro- 
‘longed whistle reverberate, at midnight, throngh the 
‘woods. The intelligence made him appear grave and 
thoughtful, though, in order to quiet her fears, he 
}assured her there could be no cause of alarm. As for 
farmer Landson, he said that he and his family had 
| lived there above twenty years, without molestation, and 
| his confidence in their safety could not be shaken; while 
a love for the marvellous, induced his wife to imagine 
‘| that all the sights and sounds which had awakened the 
‘fears of Lady Edith, were supernatural. The farmer 
| having occasion, therefore, to go to a market town, 
where he would be obliged to remain all night, felt no 
‘hesitancy in leaving his wife and daughter, with their 
| fair guest, with no other protectors than his son, a lad 
of eighteen, and old Dennis; nor could Dame Landson 
‘shake his resolution, though she eloqnently expressed 
her fears that the spectre knight would be bold enough 
| to take possession of the house as well as the forest, 


|| during his absence. 


| And what if he should?” said the farmer. “ The 
'!; ale and the cheese will be safe, as well as the wine and 
i the venison reserved for the Earl of Roswell, for I never 
heard of a ghost ever eating or drinking.” 
| That, in my mind,” replied the dame, “ would make 
| his company more terrible. It would be awful to have 
a figure stalking about the house that could neither eat 
or drink or breathe.” 

On the morning of the farmer’s departure, Lady 
Edith, for the first time, attended only by Dennis, (Ber- 
tha’s presence being desired by ber mother,) met her 
lover in the forest. When he was present, she furgot 

‘the Earl of Newberry’s servitor, and thought only of the 
just and elevated sentiments, which, clothed in language 
possessing a vitality and fire, of which, before her meet- 
ing with him, she had formed no conception, flowed 
from the most beautiful and expressive of mouths. For- 
merly, the morning song of the birds, the gushing meludy 

_of the water, or the voice of the wind as it came laden 
with the breath of flowers that flushed every nook and 

hollow of the greenwood, seemed sweet as the notes of 
the nightingale as they steal to the heart of its favorite 
rose. Now she heard them not as she listened to the 
deep, rich tones of Norman’s voice while dwelling on 
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that theme of all others the dearest and most absorbing 
to the heart, which, for the first time, confesses its 
power. Even his russet garb appeared in better keep- 
ing with the sylvan scene, than less homely apparel, it 
being worn with that peculiar and indescribable grace, 
unattainable save by the few, who seem intuitively to 
possess the faculty of communicating the charm of their 
own elegance to vhatever they may choose to put on. 
The morning hours had fleeted away like the radiant 
hues that gleam on the wing of the receding bird, with- 
out their being conscious of their flight. An energetic 
blast from a sea-shell, which answered in licu of the 
modern gong or bell, to announce the arrival of the din- 
ner-hour, warned Norman that it was time to depart. 

‘We may not meet again,” said he, “for many 
weeks, as the Earl of Newberry will set out to-morrow 
for Scotland, to cause some repairs to be made on an 
estate which has recently fallen to him.” 

* And you will go, too,” said Edith. 

“ Yes, the Earl will not go without me.” 

After remaining silent and thoughtful! a few moments, 
he inquired if she remembered ever having seen the 
Earl of Newberry. She replied that she did not. 

*“*T have heard,” resumed he, with much embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘that he either has, or shortly mtends to make 
proposals to the Earl of Roswell, your father, for your 
hand. If he should, can I expect that the humble Nor- 
man will be remembered ?” 

‘* He can never be forgotten.” 

I have read your beart, and feel assured 


** Enough. 
that neither titles or wealth can have power to make 
you break your word. Permit,’’ added he, respectfully 
raising her hand to her lips, ‘“‘thus much before we 
part.” 

It was not until many hours after they had parted, that | 
Edith began to reflect seriously upon what ber lover had 
said respecting the Earl of Newberry. She had often 
heard her father, who was personally acquainted with 
him, mention him in terms of the highest praise, and she 
knew that nothing would give him greater pleasure than 
to receive him as a son-in-law. How could she com- 
mand courage to refuse so unexceptionable an offer, and 
assign as a reason, that she had bestowed her affections 
upon one of the Earl's serving-men? These harrassing 
reflections were alone quieted by recalling the personal 
and mental endowments of her lowly suitor, who, as 


respected these, was peer to the proudest noble in the 


land. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Col. “This cannot be but a great courtier.” 
Shep. “ His garmeuts are rich, but he wears them not hand- 


somely.”— Winter Tales. 


Soon after dinner, Abel Landson, who had been depu- | 
ted, by his father, joint protector with old Dennis, of the 
females of the bousehold during bis absence, expressed 
his determination of attending a fair which was to be 
held some twenty or thirty miles distant the following 
day, and as he wished to be in season, it was necessary 
that he should commence his journey immediately. | 

“ Ab, Abel,” 
intention, ‘‘ would you leave me and your sister, and, | 


Mi 


suid his mother, when he mentioned bis 
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above all, the Lady Edith, to be carried off by the ghost 
while your father is gone ?”’ 

“‘If he has a mind to carry you off, I cannot hinder 
him if I am here, for I have no skill in dealing with 
such kind of gentry; so go, good mother, and get the 
silver you have been hoarding so long to buy a new car- 
dinal, and you shall Lave the finest piece of scarlet cloth 
there is at the fair.” 

Dame Landson was a comely matron, not without her 
share of vanity, and thoughts of the fine appearance she 
would make in her new cardinal, when she and ber hus- 
band, as he had long promised her, should go to London 
the ensuing autumn, put to flight all her fears of the 
spectre knight, and producing a green worsted purse 
that contained the precious coin, she delivered“ to her 
son, with a charge for him to have his eyes about him, 
and not suffer himself to be cheated. 

Abel had been gone several hours, and twilight was 
fast yielding to the gloom of evening, when a loud rap 
was heard at the outer door. It was no common sound 
at their lonely dwelling, and it caused Dame Landson 
and Mima, who were alone in the hall, to quake with 
fear. Before they could summon courage to rise or 
speak, the door opened, and a middle-aged, sturdy-look- 


ing man, whose appearance denoted him to be a pedlar, 


entered the apartment, and without ceremony depositing 
his pack on a bench, seated himself beside it. Dame 
Landson, with a bustling alacrity which was intended to 
display to the strunger her ready hospitality, but which 
was, in reality, prompted by fear, produced the remains 


of a venison pastry, and a joint of cold meat, ordering 


Mima to bring a flask of the best ale. He accepted of 
the dame’s pressing invitation to partake of the refresh- 
ment, with a kind of sullen courtesy, in the meantime 
carelessly surveying the hall and the articles of homely 
furniture. While thus engaged, voices were heard near 
the outer door, and directly old Dennis ushered in a 
stranger, whose garments of rich velvet, and cap looped 
with diamonds, betokened him to he of nomeanrank. He 
buwed very low, but rather awkwardly, te Dame Land- 
son, who returned his salutation with a most precise 
courtesy. He informed her that it had been his inten- 
tien to reach the castle of his friend, the Earl of New- 
berry, but being somewhat belated, and finding himself 
weary with bis day’s ride, he had ventured to crave her 
hospitality. She expressed in the most polite phrase 
that she was able, her high sense of the honor conferred 
by his presence, after which, taking Dennis aside, she 
consulted him as to the expediency of setting before 
their distinguished guest a few bottles of the wine which 
the Earl of Roswell had forwarded for his own use, 
during his anticipated stay at the furm-house. 

“ By all means,” replied Dennis, “for he told me 
while we were at the door, that he had seen the Earl at 
court often and often.” 

While Dennis was gone to the cellar for the wine, 
Dame Landson, selecting one of the keys from the buneh 
that garnished her girdle, unlocked a large closet, in 
which was an open beaufat, comaining a portion of the 
Earl’s plate, from which she chose an elegant drinking- 


cup, and several superb dishes. With the assistance of 





host 


nder 
with 

the 
rare 
loth 


her 
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Mima, the upper end of the table was soon furnished 
with a newly-baked pastry, and several delicacies which 
had been prepared for the Earl of Roswell, whose re- 
turn was now daily expected. Dame Landson, in her 
hurry, having neglected to close the closet door, the 
costly plate, gleaming in the reflected light of the lamps, 
was fully exposed to the view of the pedlar, who, since 
the entrance of the richly-dressed stranger, had main- 
tained a sullen silence. Either the sight of that, or the 
strong ale of which he had freely drank, had a peculiarly 
exhilarating effect upon his spirits, and as he finished 
the flask, a glance of intelligence, unperceived by those 
present, was interchanged between him and the guest 
at the upper end of the table. The pedlar now rose, 
and proceeded to spread out a portion of the contents of 
his pack. While thus engaged, Lady Edith and Bertha, 
who were ignorant of the presence of any person beside 
the family, entered the hall. The stranger, at the table, 
immediately rose, and saluted Lady Edith, with what 
he intended to be a very courtly air, which, unwittingly, 
he carried to such excess, as to appear superbly ludi- 
crous. 

‘“‘T have all kinds of wares,” said the pedlar, “ to 
please a lady’s fancy,” and he immediately commenced 
selecting some more choice articles than he had yet 


exhibited. ‘‘ Here is some mechlin lace,” said he ad- 


dressing Lady Edith, “exactly the same pattern the 
Queen wore the last time she rode in the park, and here 
are some gloves, sweet as if they had been buried ina 


bed of roses.” 


As he went on exhibiting and praising his wares, | 


Lady Edith observed that his attention was frequently 
directed to the window near which he stood, and as he 
bent down to take up something that had fallen on the 
floor, she perceived that in addition to the short knife 
which he wore in his belt, that he had one much larger 
concealed inside his doublet. Her alarm was, at this 
moment, much increased, by seeing a man pass the 
window, yet she preserved the appearance of composure 
while she purchased some rich scarlet satin for a lining 
to Dame Landson’s expected cardinal, a pair of gloves, 
and some ribands for Bertha, and a pair of Bugle brace- 
lets, for Mima, who had been examining them with 
longing eyes. The stranger at table, having now finish- 
ed his meal, rose and approached the group, and after 
examining the mechlin lace, purchased the whole piece, 
which he begged Lady Edith to accept. She declined, 
and he then entreated Dame Landson to permit him to 
present it to her and her daughter, which, although she 
made many excuses; she had not the resolution to refuse, 
when she thought how well her comely face would look, 
surrounded by a frill of such fine and fashionable mate- 
rial, 

By the time the pedlar had restored his wares to his 
pack, it was quite dark, and he announced his determi- 
nation of remaining all night. 
being so distant from any other dwelling, common hos- 
pitality forbade Dame Landson to offer any objection. 
When she looked at the sinister expression of his for- 


bidding features, the fears which she felt at his first 


entrance, revived; but when she looked at her other 


guest, who, she doubted not, was as brave as he had 


1] 


Although, on account of 
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' proved himself generous, she took courage, and told 


him that he was welcome. As for Lady Edith, she had 
as little confidence in him as in the pedlar, and her suse 
picion of both was confirmed. When she was about to 
leave the room, she beheld a man looking in at one of 
the windows, who, making a peculiar sign, was answered 
by the gentleman of the velvet doublet, by one similar. 
Her terror, now, became excessive, and she was obliged 


to lean against the wainscot, a few minutes, for support, 


for she could no longer doubt but the persons present 


belonged to a gang of robbers, who had disguised them- 
selves in order to introduce themselves quietly into the 
farm-house. She was utterly at a joss what course to 
take, whether to communicate what she had seen and 
what she feared, to Dame Landson and Bertha, or to 


forbear alarming them, lest, by imprudently abandoning 


‘all self-control, they should betray their suspicion to their 


She finally resolved to go to her own 
Placing 


the light in an adjoining closet, that she might not be 


unwelcome guests. 


room and take a few minutes for consideration. 


seen by any person without, she approached the window. 
There was no moon, but it was a clear, starlight night, 
and she could distinctly perceive several persons lurking 
ut the entrance of the forest, among whom she imagined 
she could discover one with the costume of the spectre 
knight. 
covered, would be impossible, and afier revolving several 


To escape from the building without being dis 


plans in her mind, as well as her agitation would permit, 
she concluded it would be better for all to assemble in 
the same apartment, and to secure it in the best manner 
they were able. Just as she had come to this conclu- 
sion, Dame Landson, Bertha, Mima and old Dennis, 
burst into her room. The good dame was in such an 
agony of terror, that her words were unintelligible, but 
the more courageous Bertha informed her that the spec- 
tre knight had presented himself at the door, and beck« 
oned her to follow him, just as he did the Lady Eleanor 
When Lady Edith informed 


them of what she, herself, had seen, and expressed her 


a hundred years before. 


fears that the house was beset with banditti, and that 
she suspected that the supposed spectre was one of their 
number, Dame Landson, who was a woman of remarka- 
ble courage when neither ghost or goblin was concerned, 
was at once restored to herself, and assisted, with great 
coolness, to carry Lady Edith’s plan of barricading the 
door, into effect. They first waited, however, for the 
return of Dennis, who had stepped into an adjoining 
apartment to arm himself with an old sword, which he 
had seen hanging against the wall. He had just re-en- 
tered the room, when the same sbrill whistle that Lady 
Edith bad often heard before, came like a death-warn- 
ing note to their ears. It was, doubtless, the signal to 
call the band together, for, directly, the sound of foot- 
steps was heard, together with many voices, drawing 
nearer and nearer the house. Sounds soon succeeded 
that told that they had entered. 

Some time elapsed, and as the intruders appeared, as 
yet, to confine themselves to the hall, they ventured to 
unfasten the door that Dennis might reconnoitre the 
number of the enemy. After an absence of several 
minutes, he returned, with the information that eight 


most ferocious-looking fellows were gathered reund the 
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table, among whom was the fine gentleman, the pedlar, 
and the spectre knight, drinking wine as freely as if it 
had been so much spring-water. 

“Ah,” said Dame Landson, addressing Lady Edith, 
“I dare say they have found the wine your grandfather 
brought with him the first time he ever came to the farm- 
house, after your father was married. It was, he said, 
very costly, and he never thought of touching a drop of it 
except on some rare occasion. He little thought that he 
was saving it for a gang of thieves.”’ 

The effect of their potations was soon apparent. 
Bursts of boisterous laughter, intermingled with snatches 
of bacchanal songs, reached even their remote apartment. 
As the sounds appeared to remain stationary, they again 
ventured to unfasten the door and partly open it,—much 
of what was said, could now be distinctly heard. 

‘“* Nay,” said a voice, “‘ let them remain where they be, 
*till we make sure of such things as will be useful to us, 
and first of all for the Earl’s plate.”’ 

“‘ But what if they should make their escape?”  in- 
quired one of them. ‘“ You know that the Captain sets 
a higher value upon the lady, than upon all the plate in 
the kingdom.”’ 

We will 
bring the jady and the farmer’s daughter to the hall, 


“* Ay,”’ saida third voice, ‘‘Gadson is right. 


where one of us can guard them, while the rest collect 
the valuables.” 

This proposition was assented to, and several of them 
They 
hastily reclosed the door and succeeded in bolting and 
The efforts 


of the latter to force the door were long unavailing. 


started for the staircase to carry it into effect. 
barricading it, before the ruffians reached it. 


They at last succeeded in breaking one of the panels, and 
in a few minutes more they would have had free ingress. 
Lady Edith threw open the lattice with a half-formed 
determination to jump thence, rather than to fall into 
their hands, when the quick tramp of horses’ feet 
awakening the dull echoes of the greensward came to 
her ear, and in a few seconds, a horseman, who although 
indistinctly revealed in the starlight, she felt sure was 
Norman, issued from the forest, followed by three 
others. 
the command “ follow me,” 
she could not mistake. 


They threw themselves from their horses, and 
was given in a voice that 
The wretches within, who felt 
secure from molestation, had suffered the door which 
opened into the hall, to remain unfastened, and those 
who still lingered at the table, loathe to quit the wine, 
were confounded by the sudden entrance of four armed 
men. It was the work of only a minute, however, 
though considerably bewildered by the liquor they had 
quaffed so freely, fur them to rally and to rush upon their 
assailants. But they were in a situation that entirely 
incapacitated them from making a skilful use of their 
They fought with blind fury. 


was soon dangerously if not mortally wounded. A 


weapons. One of them 
second was soon disabled, and the others would have 
been speedily overpowered, had not their associates, 
whose employment had prevented them from hearing the 
clash of arms, been finally attracted by their cries for as- 
sistance. Old Dennis could not now be withheld from 
joining the combatants, for although he said he could not 
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venture into the thickest of the fight, he would do some- 
what toannoy the enemy. Upon receiving this accession 
to their number, the contest became sharper than ever, 
Norman, who had planted himself in one corner of the 
hall, kept twoof them at bay—the sturdy pedlar, and the 
spectre knight, who was so “large of limb and bone,” 
that at equal advantage he might have proved a match 
for two men of ordinary size and skill. Norman felt that 
his strength was failing him, and for a few moments, re- 
laxing in his exertions, he acted only on the defensive ; 
not, however, without watching his opportunity to deal a 
skilful blow. 


one of the robbers, who fell mortally wounded, for a 


Now was his time. A piercing cry from 
single breath, diverting the pedlar’s attention, gave him 
opportunity to strike, which he did with so good effect, 
that he sunk down to rise no more. But he did not die 
unrevenged. Maddened at the sight of his fallen com- 
rade, the stalwart arm of his remaining Opponent ap- 
peared to be endowed with preternatural strength, and 
just as the man who had despatched the robber, came to 


He still 


maintained his ground, however, and his powerful ad- 


his assistance, he received a wound in the side. 


versary having now to oppose the weapons of two instead 
of one, was soon compelled to yield. Opposition on the 
part of the brigands was now hopeless. Three of their 
number were slain, as many severely wounded, while the 
other party, with the exception of Norman, had received 
no injury, save a few wounds so slight as to be unimpor- 
tant. The surviving robbers were placed in an apart- 
ment that could be conveniently guarded, while Dennis, 
who saw that Norman was very pale, went, as fast as his 
old limbs would carry him, to summon Lady Edith and 
Dame Landson. They arrived just in time to see him 
sink fainting to the floor. The latter, from the isolated 
state of the farm-house, had per-force acquired something 
of the leech’s skill, soon perceived that his faintness was 
occasioned by loss of blood, and she speedily succeeded 
in checking the eflusien, and applied proper dressings to 
the wound. It was now a question, what apartment he 
should occupy. 

“It won’t do,” said Dame Landson, “to place him in 
the Earl’s chamber, as he is uncommon particular, though 
in my humble opinion, the king’s palace would be none 
too good for one who has saved all vur lives.” 

It was finally agreed, that a large chamber, in which 
was a bed with faded green curtains, and three or four 
rickety chairs, should be made ready to receive him, an 
arrangement with which the patient appeared to be well 
satisfied. Early next morning he requested to see one 
of his companions before they set out for the castle, who, 
when he returned to the hall, told Dame Landson, that 
suitable persons would be there as soon as possible, to 
take the prisoners into custody and to superintend the 
removal of the slain; likewise, that the Earl of Newber- 
ry’s own physician would doubtless attend the patient. 

CHAPTER V. 


* Above the empty pride of birth, 
The Countess saw and prized his worth ; 
She thought not of his low degree, 
3ut of his mind’s nobility.” 
The beautiful, the high-born, the hitherto proud and 
She was 


fastidious Lady Edith,—what was she now ? 
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(at times she could hardly realize it) the tender, the as- 
siduous, and above all, the solicitous nurse of one of the 
Earl of Newberry’s retainers. There were seasons when 
she forgot his humble origin and rank, and thought only 
of the riches of his mind; and these were the happiest 
and most delicious moments of her life. Her forgetful- 
ness on this point increased daily. How could it be 
otherwise, as she sat watching by his side as he lay pale 
and almost too weak to move, yet with his fine features | 
illumined by that light, which can alone emanate from a 
mind of superior intelligence, alive to those finer in- | 
fluences which fall powerless upon those naturally coarse | 
and of obtuse perception. Nor was this all. Truly while 

in the Earl’s service, he must have been a careful and 

discriminating observer, and an apt scholar; for that air | 


of high breeding, which belongs naturally to those who 


are conversant only with persons of education and refine- 


ment, appeared to cleave to him as tenaciously as the air 


he breathed. 
The third morning dawned, after the horrors of that | 


ever memorable night, and before the close of the even- 


ing, Lady Edith expected the return of her father. For || 


the first time in her life, she dreaded his presence. A 
letter from him, informing her that he should be detained | 
a week longer than he had anticipated, she almost 
blushed to acknowledge even to herself, was received 
with joy. Before that time, should no unfavorable 
change take place, Norman might be removed to the 
castle, and although she had no intention of concealing 
what had passed between them, from her father, she 
naturally wished to defer a disclosure which she so much 
dreaded. Norman, who had been apprised of the time 

the Earl of Roswell expected to return, betrayed great 

solicitude to leave the farm-house before he arrived; and 

as his convalescence was now rapid, he would be able to | 
effect his wish. The day previous, the physician made 
every necessary arrangement for his conveyance to the 
castle early the next morning. The weather proved fair 
and exhilarating, but an air of sadness pervaded the farm- 
house, for all regretted the departure of the amiable and 
fascinating patient. He was still pale and feeble, and 

when at parting, he took Lady Edith’s hand, his own | 
trembled. 

“T have,” he said, “only one thing more to add to 
what I have already said, and that is to remind you of 
what I told you when we parted before respecting the in- 
tentions of the Earl of Newberry. I beg of you to be 
faithful to your promise, nor suffer yourself to be dazzled 


by rank and riches.” 
CHAPTER VI. 


‘This man of thine 
Attempts her love: I pr’ythee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her resort.” 
Timon of Athens. 


In the evening, the Earl of Roswell returned in high 
health and spirits, while the deep flush which anxiety and 
excitement planted on the cheeks of his daughter, was 
mistaken by him for the glow of health, imparted by ex- 
ercise and the pure country air. The moment supper 
was over, he requested to speak with her alone. He 
Was too full of his subject to waste his time in preliminary 
remarks, but informed her at once that the Earl of New- | 


|| differently. 
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'berry had requested leave to address her, accompanied 


with an earnest desire to be early admitted to a personal 
interview. As he finished speaking, the delighted father 
| offered her the Earl’s letter for perusal. 
| Jt will be useless,” said she, “‘ to read the letter, as 
[ cannot possibly receive his addresses.” 
You know not what you 
say. He is the best match in the kingdom. Person, 
| manners, fortune, all that can be desired. Yet all these 
| would be nothing, did I not know that they are joined 
with a disposition so amiable and free from selfishness, 
‘that the happiness of others ever appears dearer to him 


| ‘““ Not receive his addresses? 
| 
' 


than bis own.” 
“T rejoice to hear that, for he will not be likely to 
| injure my happiness by urging his suit when he finds I 


| cannot accept him.” 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“T never did, nor to my knowledge did he ever see 
me, which makes me suspect that he wishes to marry 


‘from motives of convenience rather than love.” 

‘You are mistaken, he has seen you—is passionately 
enamored of you.” 

“‘T can only say that I very much regret it.” 

“Consent to see him, and you will think and speak 
If you do not, your heart is not made of the 
same stuff as other women’s.” 
| ‘Let his attractions, personal or mental be what they 
'may, I can never be his.” 

“There must be some cause for your being thus 

peremptory without ever having seen him. Can you 

have dared to dispose of your affections without my 
sanction ?”’ 

“My affections are disposed of, but there was no 
daring in the case, the act was involuntary.” 

‘*His name?” 

“Norman, and he is—is one—” 

“One what ?”’ 


“One of the Earl of Newberry’s retainers. 


But father 
he saved my life—more than my life!”’ 

| Lady Edith understood now, if she never did before, 

| the meaning of the phrase “a lightning glance.” For a 
raoment, it seemed as if living fire darted from his eyes. 
When his anger permitted him to speak, his words were 
few. 

‘‘ You are no daughter of mine,” said he, “and I shall 
take immediate measures to disinherit you. Do not at- 
tempt to obtrude yourself into my presence while I remain 
here, which will be only while I can send a note to the 
Earl of Newberry, who has, I understand, returned from 
Scotland, acquainting him with your infatuation respect- 
ing one of his menials, whose audacity he will, I trust, 


know how to punish. , 


You may leave my presence.’ 

She would have appealed to her father’s generosity to 
mitigate the cruelty of his decision, but one look at his 
stern, relentless countenance, withered her courage, and 
The Earl 
of Newberry returned a brief reply to her father’s note, 
stating thatin a few days he would do himself the honor 
to wait on him at the farm-house, as his happiness de-~ 


' with a full heart she retired to her apartment. 


pended so entirely upon the success of his suit, that he 
was unwilling to receive an answer except from the lady 


herself. He regretted that instead of writing, he could 
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not immediately have answered the Karl’s note in person, 
but he was, he sa d. so situated, that he cou d not possi 
bly name an earlier time.~—it might even exceed it— 


} 


however impatient he might teel at the delay. 


* Not a word does he say,” said the Earl, after 
perusing it, “of his impudent menial, but he shall bi 
punished, if I have to order it to be done myself.” 

The time was spent most unhappily by both father and 


daughter. Frequently by written messages she begged, 
in the most humble manner, to be admitted to his pre- 
sence, to which he first sent harsh refusals, and final! 
ceased to notice. 

How slight are the ravages which hardship, even pri- 
vation can make upon the human frame, compared with 
those occasioned in the same space of time, by the suffer- 
ings ofa sensitive hi art. The d ty on which the Farl Ol 
Newberry arrived at the farm-house, Lady Edith was 
but the shadow of what she had been formerly. Her 
father, contrary to his usual affable and communicative 
humor, had not only forborne to intimate to her, but to 
Dame Landson, who would naturally have wished to put 
the best apartments in the best possible order for the 
reception of so distinguished a guest, that he expect d 
the Earl to make him a visit. When Lady Edith re- 
ceived an unexpected summons from her father to meet 
him in the parlor, enfeebled as she was by mental suffer- 
ing, she came near fainting. Bertha, who was with he: 
handed her a glass of water, which partially revived her, 
and fearful of offending her father by delay, in a few 
moments, with an agitated frame and downcast eyes, she 
again found herself in his presence. An exclamation 
from the young Earl, who rose at her entrance, caused 
her to look up. A vis id blush instantly suffused her pale 
cheeks, as involuntarily giving him her hand, she pro- 
een 


nounced the name of ** Norman. 


‘‘ What does this mean?” said the Earl of Roswell in 
astonishment. 

“ That the humble Norman, who won your daughter’s 
heart, and the Earl of Newberry are the same,” replied 
his guest, “and, although he fears he may have done 
wrong, he hopes that the winner may be permitted to 
wear his prize.” 

“Certainly,” said the Earl of Roswell, delichted at 
the unexpected turn the affair had taken, “but why did 
you not win her in your own character ?”’ 

“ Although I fear the explanation I have to offer will 
not prove satisfactory, I will give it. Unknown to Lady 
Edith, as I have already informed you, I saw her several 
times, and became fascinated with her beauty. One day 
I said to a friend, ‘ should I offer her my band do you 
think she would accept it?’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ was the 
reply, ‘what lady would think of refusing one of the 
richest nobles in the land?’ Piqued at this answer, I 
determined to address her in the character of a humble 
lover, for I wished to be preferred for myself, not for my 
riches or rank.” 

‘* But how happened it,’”’ said the Earl of Roswell, 
that you came so opportunely to the relief of the dis- 
tressed inmates of the farm-house ?”’ 


“‘ Your daughter,” he replied, ‘‘ mentioned to me a 


. ° . = . . 
employing certain means ot detection, whit h prove d SIC. 


‘essful, | not only found that the forest was infested with 
wigands, but I succeeded in tracing them to their strong- 
hold, and while concealed near by, heard them plan the 
robbery of the farm-house and Lady Edith’s abduction.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in a manner 
greeable and satisfactory to all, and before the Earl of 
N wherry’s departure the fellowing morning, Dame 
Landson found opportunity to apologize for not accom. 
modating him, while ill of his wound, with the v ry best 
bed-room inthe house. “ But who could have thought,” 
added she, “that a p* rson no bette r dres ed than your 
honor, could have been a great Earl.”’ 
He assure d he r that there was not : least occasion 
for her apol eV, al d that he felt much indebted to | er, 


as well as to her husband and daughter for their unremit- 
: i ia a ion ‘ - bs ons 
tine kindness and attention to him during his illne s,and 


that in rett rn, he would T mike every etlort in his power 


to break up the haunt of the brigands; a promise which 
he faithfully and successfully performed. 
A few months from this time, the delighted Bertha 


was invited by Edith, new Countess of Newberry, to ac- 


company her to town, where she had the FOr d fortune to 


engage the afiections of the Earl's steward, a young man 
Tee son =e ial i en aaa rd . 
1every re ct, worti ot fer regara. very summer, 


the Earl and his lady spent a few months at the castle, 
where Bertha was eratitied with a sight of the diamond 
cross and the ring with the sapphire heart; the love- 


, wey 
tokens, which it may be remembered, were interchanged 


between Sir Ryan and the Lady Eleanor before his de- 
parture for Palestine. Nor did they ever forget to pay 
an annual visit to the farm-house in the bright month of 
June, and to revive the sweet memories of by-gone days, 
by often wandering to the nook in the greenwood, when 
the same flowers peeped forth from amid the moss and 


grass, as when they plighted to each other their faith, 


The low chamber with its discolored wainscot and 
clumsy beams, where the Ear] lay while iil of his wound, 
had the power of calling up a train of sull holier and 
more heart-thrilling recollections, and when the Earl of 
Roswell ordered several of the apartments to be fitted up 
in better style, that, by his daughter’s request, was suf- 


fered te remain without alteration. 


Woilfboro’, N. H. 


MEN of splendid talents are gencrally too quick, too 
volatile, too adventurous, and too unstable to be much 
relied on; whereas, men of common abilities, in a regu- 
lar, plodding routine of business, act with more re gularity 
and greater certainty. Men of the best intellectual 
abilities are apt to strike off suddenly, like the tangent 


of a circle, and cannot be broucht into their orbits by at- 


traction or eravity—thev often act with such eccentricity 
as to be lost in the vortex of their own reveries. sril- 


liant talents in general are like the ignes fatui; they 


ot how 


’ 


excite wonder, but often mislead. They are 1 


ever, without their use; like the fire from the flint, once 


produced, it may be converted, by solid thinking men, to 


few circumstances that aroused my suspicion, and by very salutary and noble purposes. —Bulwer. 


h 
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Original. 
THE RESCUE; 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Ir was an autumnal evening—the forest had begun to 
don their mantles of gorgeous colors. The fields shorn 
of their harvest treasures, lay like golden lakelets in the 
rich and mellow sunset. The noble Highlands, like 


giant warriors, clothed in their panoply of rock and foli- || 





age, threw their sullen shadows far out upon the bosom 
of the glorious Hudson, who, rolling on in his path of 
beauty, gleamed like a fallen rainbow in the innumerable 
tints of occidental glory. Far in the distance towered 
the venerable Cro’nest, begirt with a diadem of pur- 
ple and gold. The first star was twinkling on the! 


brow of twilight, deep dark clouds were encircling the 


zone of creation, rock and mountain, tree and shrub, hill, 


dale, valley and rivulet, all commingled in one hazy soft- 


ness, rendering it a scene of indescribable loveliness, beau- 
tiful as in those days of primitive innocence, ere sin was 
known, or desolation and decay had fallen upon the | 
blossoms of our earthly Eden. Such was the evening | 
when a barge was seen to leave the promontory of 
West Point, in the neighborhood of which, we locate our 

narrative, in the year 1782. In it were several persons 

attired in the military costume of that period, who, with 

well-measured strokes of their oars, made it dart over 

the golden waters like a ray of light. In the stern was 

seated a man of about fifty years of age, his head was 

uncovered, and revealed to view a wide and capacious | 
brow—his features were marked and masculine, his 

mouth, which was peculiarly characterised by a close- 

ness of the lips, gave to him a look of determination, 

yet which in no way impaired the mild and merciful 

expression which reigned over his general aspect. Like 

the others in the boat, he wore a dark blue coat, with 

broad buff facings, closely buttoned to the throat, heavy, 

golden epaulets, bucksin smallclothes, high, military 

boots, with spurs of steel, while a belt of buff encircled 

his waist, in which was fixed a straight sword. Such 

was the costume of the personage who was destined to 

achieve the liberty of Lis country, and to burst the fet- 

ters of oppression. Reader, need we say who it was? 

In “ your mind’s eye,” does he not stand before you? Is 

not his name the watchword of your independence, and 

his memory enshrined in the heart of every son of free- 

dom? It was George Washington. 

As the barge gained the opposite bank, one of the 
rowers leaped ashore, and made it fast to the root of a 
willow which hung its broad thick branches over the 
river. The rest of the party then landed, and uncovering, 


saluted their commander, who respectfully returned their | 


courtesy, 

“By ten o’clock you may expect me,” said Washing- 
ton. ‘Be cauticus—look well that you are not sur- | 
prised. These are no times for trifling.” 


‘Depend upon us,” replied one of the party. 


“TI do,” he responded, and bidding them farewell, 
departed along the bank of the river. 
That evening a party was to be given at the house of " 





‘one of his old and valued friends, to which he, with 


/several other American officers, had been invited. It 


was seldom that he participated in festivity, more espe- 


cially at that period when every moment was fraught 


with danger; nevertheless, in respect to an old acquain- 
‘tance, backed by the solicitations of Ruby Rugsdale, the 
| daughter of the host, he had consented to relax from the 


‘toils of military duty, and honor the party, for a few 


hours, with bis presence. 
After continuing his path, for some distance, along the 


|river’s side, he struck off into a narrow road, bordered 


thickly with brushwood, tinged with a thousand dyes of 


‘departed summer—here and there a grey crag peeped 


out from the foliage, over which the green ivy and the 
scarlet woodbine hung in wreathy dalliance; at other 
places, the arms of the chestnut and mountain ash met 
in leafy fondness and cast a gloom deep almost as night. 
Suddenly a crashing among the branches was heard, and 
like a deer, a young Indian-girl bounded into the path, 
and stood full in his presence. He started back with 
surprise, laid his hand upon his sword—but the Indian 
only fell upon her knee, placed her finger on her lips, 
and by a sign with her hand, forbade him to proceed. 

“What seek you, my wild flower?” said the Gene- 
ral. She started to her feet, drew a small tomahawk 
from her belt of wampum, and imitated the act of 
scalping an enemy—then again waving her hand as 
forbidding him to advance, she darted into the bushes, 
leaving him lost in amazement. 

‘‘There is danger,” said he to himself, after a short 
pause, and recovering from his surprise. ‘ That In- 
dian’s manner betokens me no good, but my trust is in 
God; he has never yet deserted me,” and resuming his 
path, he shortly reached the mansion of Rufus Rugsdale. 

His appearance was the signal for joy among the 
party assembled, each of whom vied with the other to 
do him honor. Although grave in council, and bold in 
war, yet in the bosom of domestic bliss, no one knew 
better how to render himself agreeable. The old were 
cheered by his consolatory words. The young, by his 
mirthful manner, nor even in gallantry was he wanting, 
when it added to the virtuous spirit of the hour. The 
protestations of friendship and welcome were warmly 
tendered to him by the host. Fast and thickly the 
guests were assembling, the smile, the laugh, and the 
mingling music, rose joyously around. The twilight was 
fast merging into night, but a thousand lamps of spark- 
ling beauty gave a brilliancy of day to the scene—all 
was happiness—bright eyes and blooming faces were 
everywhere beaming, but alas! a serpent was lurking 
among the flowers. 

In the midst of the hilarity, the sound of a cannon 
burst suddenly upon the ear, startling the guests, and 
suspending the dance. Washington and the officers 
looked at each other with surprise, but their fears were 
quickly dispelled by Rugsdale, assuring them it was only 
a discharge of ordnance in honor of his distinguished 
visitors. The joy of the moment was again resumed, 
but the gloom of suspicion had fallen upon the spirit of 
Washington, who now sat in moody silence apart from 
the happy throng. 

A slight tap upon his shoulder at length roused him 
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from his abstraction, and looking up, he perceived the 
person of the Indian standing in the bosom of a myrtle- 
bush close to his side. 

“Ha! again here!”’ he exclaimed with astonishment, 
but she motioned him to be silent, and kneeling at his 
feet, presented him with a bouquet of flowers. 


ington received it, and was about to place it in his breast, 


Wash- || pons reversed, and dropping 


THE RESCUE. 


" 


‘* Never !” exclaimed the General. “We may be cut 


to pieces, but surrender we will not. Therefore, give 
|| way,” and he waved his sword to the guard who stood 
if ready to fire, should 


instant were their wea- 


|with their muskets levelled as 
| they attempt to escape. 


In an 
their masks, to the horror 


| of Rugsdale, and the agreeable surprise of Washington, 


when she grasped him firmly by the arm, and pointing to | his own brave party whom he had left in charge of the 


it, suid in a whisper, “ Snake! snake!” and the next 
moment mingled with the company, who appeared to 
recognize and welcome her as one well known and 
esteemed. 

Washington regarded the bouquet with wonder; he 
saw nothing in it to excite his suspicion ; her words and 
singular appearance had, however, sunk deeply into his 
heart, and looking closer upon the nosegay, to his sur- 
prise he saw a small piece of paper in the midst of the 
flowers. Hastily he drew it forth, and confounded and 
horror-stricken, read, ‘‘ Beware ! 
It was now apparent that he was within the den of the 
tiger, but to quit it abruptly, might only draw the 
consummation of treachery the speedier upon his head. 
He resolved, therefore, to disguise his feelings, and 
trust to that Power which him. 
The festivities were again renewed, but almost momen- 
The 


guests now began to regard each other with distrust, 


had never forsaken 
tarily interrupted by a second sound of the cannon. 


while many and moody were the glances cast upon 
Rugsdale, whose countenance began to show symptoms 
of uneasiness, while ever and anon he looked from the 
window out upon the broad green lawn which extended 
to the river’s edge, as if in expectation of some one’s 
arrival. 

‘What can detain them?” he muttered to himself. 
“Can they have deceived me! 
the signal?”” At that moment a bright flame rose from 
the river, illuminating, for a moment, the surrounding 
scenery, and showing a small boat, filled with persons, 
making rapidly towards the shore. ‘ All’s well,” he 
continued ; ‘‘in three minutes I shall be the possessor 
of a coronet, and the cause of the Republic be no more.” 
Then gaily turning to Washington, he said, ‘‘ Come, 
General, pledge me to the success of our arms.” The 
eye of Rugsdale, at that moment, encountered the scru- 
tinizing look of Washington, and sunk to the ground; 
his hand trembled violently—even to so great a degree 
as to partly spill the contents of the goblet. With diffi- 


culty he conveyed it to his lips, then retiring to the win- 


dow, he waved his hand, which action was immediately || 


You are betrayed!” || 


Why answer they not | 


responded to by a third sound of the cannon, at the same | 


moment the English anthem of God save the King, 


burst in full volume upon the ear, and a band of men, || 


attired in British uniform, with their faces hidden by 


masks, entered the apartment. The American officers 


drew their swords, but Washington, cool and collected, | 


stood with his arms fulded upon his breast, quietly re- || 


marking to them, “ Be calm, gentlemen, this is an honor 
. a . . ” 

we did not anticipate. 

“Speak, sir, what does this mean ?”’ 


Then turning to Rugsdale, suid, 


‘‘It means,” replied the traitor, placing his hand 
upon the shoulder of Washington, “ that you are my 


prisoner. In the name of King George, I arrest you'’ 


| 
1} 
' 


| barge, stood revealed before him. 
| oie : ’ : 
** Seize that traitor!” exclaimed the commander “In 


||} ten minutes from this moment, let him be a spectacle 


om a 
'|between the heavens and the earth.” The wife and 


; 


| daughter clung to his knees in supplication, but an irre- 


vocable oath had passed his lips, that never should trea- 
son again receive his forgiveness after that of the mis- 
ereant Arnold. ‘ For my own life,”’ he said, while the 
| tears rolled down his noble countenance at the agony of 
the wife and daughter, “ for my own life, I heed not, but 
ithe liberty of my native land—the welfare of millions de- 
mand this sacrifice—for the sake of humanity, J pity 
him, but by my oath, and now in the presence of Heaven, 


I swear I will not forgive him.” 


Like a thunderbolt fell these words upon the hearts of 


the wife and daughter. They sank lifeless into the arms 
of the domestics, and when they recovered to conscious- 
ness, Rugsdale had atoned for his treason by the sacri- 


fice of his life. 


It appeared that the Indian-girl, who was an especial 
favorite, and domesticated in the family, had overheard 
the intention of Rugsdale, to betray the American Gene- 
ral, and other valuable officers, that evening, into the 
hands of the British, for which purpose, they had been 
invited to “‘ thts feast of Judas.’ Hating, in her heart, 

the enemies of América, who had driven her tribe from 
their native forests, she resolved to frustrate the design, 
and consequently waylaid the steps of Washington as we 
have described, but failing in her noble purpose, she had 
then recourse to the party left in possession of the boat. 

Scarcely had she imparted her information, and the 

shadows of the night closed around, when a company 
of British soldiers were discovered making their way 
rapidly towards t! anks of the Hudson, within a short 
distance of the spot where the American party was wait- 
ing the return of theircommander. Bold in the cause of 
liberty, and knowing that immediate action could alone 
preserve him, they rushed upon, and overpowered them, 
| stripped them of their uniforms and arms, bound them 
hand and foot, placed them in their boat, and under 
charge of two of their companions, sent them to the 
| American camp at West Point. Having disguised them- 
| selves in the habiliments of the enemy, they proceeded 
to the house of Rugsdale, where, at the appointed time 
and sign, made known to them by the Indian, they 
opportunely arrived to the relief of Washington, and 
' the confusion of the traitor. 

| Thus was the father of his country, by the interposition 
of Divine Providence, who, in his own words, “never 
| deserted him,” saved from captivity, and, but for which, 
| America might to this day, have been pressed by the 
| foot of oppression, and her children have bowed the knee 


“ to a foreiga power 
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SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. 


VE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 

Last evening, the very gentlemanly end obliging 
landlord of the City Hotel, (by the by, the least said 
of the Saint Louis hotels the better,) came into our 
parlor and offered to drive us out in the morning with a 
very fine pair of horses. We accepted his polite offer, 


and at nine o'clock this morning his barouche and coal- 


blacks were at the door, and in a few minutes we were | 


whirled by a span of the fleetest horses 1 ever drove 
with, over the smooth Macadamised streets of Saint 
Louis; now wheeling round a pile of bricks, now skilfully 


clearing a heap of Macadamising rock, now running a 


hair line along the edge of a timber ora pile of plank. , 
: I P 


Ina few minutes, we were beyond the bounds of the 
corporation, and crossing a common, over no particular 
road, (for carriage tracks cross it in all directions) we 
entered upon the main road leading to the country west 
of Saint Louis. 
snow fell here, and therefore we found the road, though 


Two weeks ago, eighteen inches of 


dry and dusty enongh, full of ruts and bogs, for no rain 
storms will injure roads so much as snow in a melting 
state. Without saying anything further about the badness 


of the roads, which, however, tested the excellency of our 





| tibly a mile from the city, so that when we looked back 


from that distance, the town was seen rather beneath us, 
with the river flowing beyond, and far off the richly 


At the 


summit of this inclined plane, on turning from the pros- 


wooded forest and prairie scenery of Illinois. 


pect of the city and river behind, we looked furward and 
beheld before us for many miles, a beautiful woodland 
country, about equally covered with wood and patches of 
prairie, which appeared like cultivated tields of grass, 
meadows, and lawns. There were but few dwellings or 
fences visible. This summit is the commencement of 
the prairie, which extends for leagues west of Saint 
Louis. The whole prospect presented such an appear- 
ance as would be exhibited, if some fertile champaign in 
the most natural district of England, were at once divested 
of its villas, castles, cottages, hamlets, and villages, leav- 
ing the scenery untouched in all its natural and artificial 
beauty. In the scenery about Saint Louis, one looks at 
the natural objects in such a view; for a white cottage 


‘in every little nook, for a gentleman’s seat peeping 
y o peeping 


through the woods, or a village spire towering above the 


trees. The prairies in the vicinity, during the last fifty 


years, have grown up with forests of dwarfs of oak of the 


species called the black jack. 


When in foliage they are 
very beautiful, and greatly embellish a region, which, in 


the early settlement of the country was nearly destitute 


landlord’s driving, who says they are smooth as a bow!l- | 
. ‘4 | 


ing alley in the summer, I will only discourse of our ride. 
Our destination was the “ Prairie House” 


from town, in the vicinity of the race course, and a cele- 


brated resort for the gig-drivers, and beaux and belles of | 
On the left, just on the skirts of the city, | 


Saint Louis. 


we passed the Saint Louis University, the most cele- | 


brated Catholic college in the United States. It is as I 


have before mentioned, under the charge of the order of | 


Jesuits. 
and South America, as well as from New Orleans, which 


city contributes annually a number of pupils. 


four miles | 


Students are sent here from the West Indies, 
| landscape as art would have placed them, 


The course | 


. e ° ° or) | 
of education is thorough, and of a high order. The 


edifice is a three story brick structure, about one hundred | 


feet long, surrounded by a fence, which also encloses a 


second brick building of more modern appearance, which |! 


. . . . . } 
is appropriated, I believe, as the chapel and recitation 


rooms. Several students were at the windows in their 
shirt sleeves, others seated in them smoking, some with 
books before them, others idly looking out and watching 


the fleet and spirited movements of our horses. The 


road now lay between fences, farms were on either side, | 


and an extensive and picturesque view of fields, woods, 


and country seats, was stretched before us. The country 


had the appearance of English park-scenery, the surface 


slightly undulating, and dotted here and there with | 


clumps and groves, but all, at this season, wearing their 
winter livery of grey. 


The new, or dwelling-house part of Saint Louis, is 


growing over a beautiful plain a mile wide, which is | 


gained from the river by a gradual (though in some 


places there are many steep streets,) ascent of about six 


hundred yards. 


begins to rise and continues to ascend almost impercep- | 


This plain at its western extremity, | 


of trees. This generation of oaks is owing to the burn- 
ing of the prairies, for the black jack, pheenix-like, 
always rises from the ashes of the grass. Later in the 


spring, these prairies are brilliant with ‘richly dyed flow- 


‘ers; but at this early season, unfortunately, we can only 


see nature in her plain and homely features, divested of 
all embellishment. 
About a mile from town, we passed three grave-yards 


near a wood, with a pond beside them. Beautiful trans- 


/parent ponds, I would here observe, are picturesquely 


sprinkled all over the prairies, in just such points of the 
A parallelo- 
gram of about ten acres lying along the road, equally 
divided into three parts, form the three cemeteries of the 
city,—viz., the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and the 
Methodist. 
are indebted to some of their churchly brethren for 


The Episcopalians and Unitarians probably 


sepulture, as there appeared to be provision made for 
Of these three yards, the Methodist, with its neat 
white palings around its graves, was the least imposing, 


them. 
and the Catholic nextso. A tolerable correct idea of the 
prevalence of either denomination in Saint Louis might 
be got from their graves; those of the Catholics twice 
outnumbering those of the Protestants, while the Metho- 
In the 
latter, the graves were surrounded with white palings, 


dist grave-yard is larger than the Presbyterian. 
as in the former. There were but two or three tombs, 
and but few head-stones in either. The Catholic ceme- 
tery is a desolate and straggling place, overgrown with 
coarse grass and brambles; the graves are many of them 
sunken, the tomb-stones fallen and broken, the wooden 
crosses decayed or leaning to one side, and an air of 
neglect, unusual in such cemeteries, reigned over the 
whole. 


My curiosity was awakened by an interesting story, 
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told me by our landlord, of a French mother, who, a year | 


or two since, lost an only and very beautiful daughter, 
and daily visits her grave to renew the flowers she has 
planted around it, and weep over her tomb. The gate 
was open, for preparations were making by the sexton 
for an interment. The grave I sought was easily re- 
cognized by a garland of faded flowers hung over the 
head of the snow-white palings which formed the en- 
closure. Within the pickets was an area about eight 
feet wide; at one end was the grave, over which was a 
marble slab, saying in French, that “‘ ELeanor, aged 
nineteen,” slept beneath, having exchanged this brief life 
for an immortal one; leaving her disconsolate mother, to 
whom she had always been kind and obedient, the only 
consolation which tears could afford, until she should at 
length, be summoned to a reunion with her in a happier 
world. On the grave grew various plants, and at the 
head was acypress branch, crowned with a wreath of 
artificial flowers, for, during the winter, the poor mother 
would give the semblance, if not able to obtain the reality. 
Beside the grave, apparently newly weeded and watered, 
was a row of wild flowers. The other parts of the area 
were newly tilled, and traces of the parent’s fingers (for 
she would allow no rude tools to desecrate the ground, ) 
were visible in the fresh mould. She had evidently been 
there that morning. In one corner stood a watering-pot 
anda vase of seeds. The whole little scene was strikingly 
affecting. Poor littke Eleanor !—thou hast one to mourn 
for thee, even in this selfish world! May Heaven soon 
reunite their spirits! How noble is the passion of 
maternal love! How inhuman the want of it! Among 
the French, maternal affection is more intense than 
among any other people, but the filial return of it is not, 
perhaps, always so remarkable a trait in their character. 

After a pleasant drive of four miles, we arrived at the 
“Prairie House,”’ a stone cottage, situated in the midst 
of the most delightfully undulating prairie fields and 
woods in the world. If I were to remain in Saint Louis 
three weeks, [I would, (to make a bull,) live at the 
“Prairie House.”” The Saint Louis race-course is in 
the neighborhood. It is an area of about forty acres, but 
not very convenient. A new one is to be graded nearer 
Saint Louis, and a new club, composed of gentlemen of 
the first respectability, will hereafter regulate the races; 
and they are determined to make them rank among the 
very first in the Union. 

In returning to town, we drove from the road over 
some portion of the prairies, which in this vicinity, is 
either plain grass, like a lawn, or covered with oak or 
overgrown with hard bushes, four feet high. Our ride 
back was very pleasant; and without incident, meeting 
on the road caravans of emigrants, going westward, 
every man with a rifle on his shoulder, and nearly every 


woman with a babe in her arms. > i 2 


A Secret.—lIt is a secret known but to few, yet of no 


small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a | 


man’s conversation, the first thing you should consider is, 


whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that | 


you should hear him.—Sleele. 


Original. 


THE CROSS. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 





“Wuart did he preach about, mamma?” 
My little girl inquired:— 
“ Would that my heart and tongue, my child, 


Were but like his inspired! 


That only echves his, 
A simple cross is all the theme, 


But you shall list a lowlier strain, 
And, oh! how rich itis! 
| 


He linked with it a golden chain 
Of hallowed thought and feeling, 
That, back through ages dark and dim, 


With steady ray, went stealing. 


The cross, he said, in olden time, 
Ere our Redeemer came, 
Was but a badge of vilest crime, 


And most debasing shame: 


But He,—the blessed sufferer,— 
The tender, true, and pure, 
Shed a soft halo o’er its form, 


That will for aye endure. 


He brought, to it, a Truth divine, 
Unswerving through all ill, 
A Love for God and man, that wrong 


Could never change or chill. 


A fervent Love, “that glowed like Heaven, 
Within that sainted breast !”’ 
A child-like and confiding faith, 


All-conquering and all-blest! 


He was no hero,—proud of fame,— 
And strong to dare and do: 
His was a tender, fragile frame; 


He shrank from pain like you. 


He knew such words, such deeds as his, 
To death alone, could lead, 
A death of agony and shame ;— 


Did this his course impede ? 


No! on he went,—unfaltering, mild, 
Serene in lofiy love, 
And trusting as a little child, 


And gentle as a dove. 


He shrank from pain, with mournful fear, 
Yet on he went—alone! 
He wept above another's bier, 


And nobly sought his own! 


He knew that pure self-sacrifice, 
Thro’ ages dark with sin, 
Would shine as virtue’s beacon-fire, 


Uncounted souls to win. 











THE OLD APPLE TREE. 








And on he went,—enduring still ; 
For in his heart was Love, 

An angel,—with its wings of light, 
Its armor,—from above! 


They bore his fainting frame thro’ all: 
The mock,—the woe,—the scorn, 

‘ The speechless pangs of Calvary,’ 
All—all by Love were borne! 


Ah! beautiful submission! once 
His dread of death rose high, 
And ‘Father! if it may,’ he prayed, 
‘Oh let this cup pass by !’ 


A moment,—and in meekest trust, 
He bowed again his head ;— 


‘ Nevertheless not as I will, 
But as Thou wilt!’ he said. 


And these,—his mild Humility,— 
Love,—Faith,—through grief and loss; 

These bore he to that hallowed tree, 
With these he blessed the Cross! 


Oh! now no more a badge of shame, 
We glory in the sign, 

Our holiest hopes are linked to it, 
Our prayers around it twine. 


Of symbols, ’tis the loveliest, 
The dearest in our eyes; 

And every where we see its shape— 
A star of promise, rise! 


*Tis sculptured o’er the altar-stone ; 
Tis graven on the tomb; 

It blazes at the festival ; 
It lights the death-bed gloom; 


On Beauty’s graceful braid or brow, 
It sparkles, lit with gems; 

And oft its sacred form illumes 
Earth’s regal diadems; 


’Tis borne upon the banner free ; 
The watchword of the brave ; 

Fair emblem! most revered and blest, 
Of him, ‘ who died to save!’ 


My child! remember how he met 
Affliction, pain, and loss ; 

And would’st thou triumph meekly too, 
Wear on thy heart the Cross!” 





Original. 


THE OLD APPLE TREE. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 
I am thinking of the homestead 
With its low and sloping roof, 
And the maple boughs that shadowed it, 
With a green and leafy woof; 
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I am thinking of the lilac trees, 
That shook their purple plumes, 
And when the sash was open, 
Shed fragrance through our rooms. 


I am thinking of the rivulet, 
With its cool and silvery flow, 
Of the old grey rock that shadowed it, 
And the pepper-mint in blow. 
I um not sad nor sorrowful, 
But memories will come, 
So leave me to my solitude, 
And let me think of home. 


There was not around my birth-place, 
A thicket or a flower, 

But childish game or friendly face, 
Has given it a power, 

To haunt me in my after life, 
And be with me again, 

A sweet and pleasant memory, 
Of mingled joy and pain. 


But the old and knotted apple tree, 
That stood beneath the bill, 

My heart can never turn to it, 
But with a pleasant thrill. 

Oh, what a dreamy life I led, 
Beneath its old green shade, 

Where the daisies and the butter-cups, 
A pleasant carpet made. 


’Twas a rough old tree, in spring-time, 
When with a blustering sound, 

The wind came hoarsely sweeping, 
Along the frosty ground. 

But when there rose a rivalry, 
’T ween clouds and pleasant weather, 

’Till the sunshine and the rain-drops 
Came laughing down together ;— 


That patriarch old apple tree 
Enjoyed the lovely strife, 
The sap sprang lightly through its veins, 
And circled into life ; 
A cloud of pale and tender buds 
Burst e’er each rugged bough, 
And amid the starting verdure, 
The robins made their vow. 


That tree was very beautiful 
When all the leaves were green, 
And rosy buds lay opening 
Amid their tender sheen. 
When the bright translucent dew-drops 
Shed blossoms as they fell, 
And melted in their fragrance, 
Like music in a shell. 


It was greenest in the summer time, 
When cheerful sunlight wove, 
Amid its thrifty leafiness, 
A warm and glowing love ; 
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When swelling fruit blushed ruddily, 
To summer’s balmy breath, 

And the laden boughs drooped heavily, 
To the greensward underneath. 


’Twas brightest in a rainy day, 
When all the purple West 

Was piled with fleecy storm-clouds, 
That never seemed at rest; 

When a cool and lulling melody, 
Fell from the dripping eaves, 

And soft, warm drops came pattering 
Upon the restless leaves. 


But, oh, the scene was glorious, 
When clouds were lightly riven, 
And there above my valley home, 
Came out the bow of Heaven; 
And in its fitful brilliancy, 
Hung quivering on high, 
Like a jeweled arch of Paradise, 
Reflected through the sky. 


I am thinking of the footpath, 
My constant visits made, 
Between the dear old homestead, 
And that leafy apple shade ; 
Where the flow of distant waters 
Came with a trickling sound, 
Like the revels of a fairy band, 
Beneath the fragrant ground. 


I haunted it at even-tide, 
And dreamily would lie, 

And watch the crimson twilight, 
Come stealing o’er the sky ; 

’Twas sweet to see its dying gold 
Wake up the dusky leaves, 

To hear the swallows twittering 
Beneath the distant eaves. 


I have listened to the music— 
A low, sweet minstrelsey, 
Breathed by a lonely night-bird, 
That haunted that old tree, 
*Till my heart hast swelled with feelings 
For which it had no name, 
A yearning love of poesy, 
A thirsting after fame. 


I have gazed up through the foliage, 
With dim and tearful eyes, 

And with a holy reverence, 
Dwelt on the changing skies, 

’Till the burning stars were peopled 
With forms of spirit birth, 

And I’ve almost heard their harp-strings 
Reverberate on earth. 


ILITERATURE IN THE LITTLE. 


| Original. 
|| Tr were almost enough to make a man sick of litera 
} 
| 


ture itself, to look at it as it is presented to the public at 
| present. 
} 


| leave alone entirely the empyricism of those who lodge 


To say nothing of its grosser quackeries, to 


about the Loafer labyrinths of the craft—in other words, 
to avoid altogether the standing technicalities with which 
impoverished literary struggle has been wont to be de- 
scribed for a century or two past, and to be silent as 
\\death with respect to poor old Grub street, it is impos- 
‘sible not to lament the degradation to which we have 
‘arrived. It isnot because we have so many poor writers, 
‘or even because we have so many writers who are poor 
\—for the latter category is one in which the best men 
shave always been and always will be found, and there is 
ja natural tendency to the former—it is not for either of 
these reasons that we have thrown together the few 
iremarks which will follow. Poverty is to be pitied, 
'whether of purse or intellect; but, affectation and the 
i; voluntary boobyism with which a scanty sconce invests 
‘itself—are without excuse, and unentitled either to com- 
|miseration or to exemption from the lash of the litera- 
‘ture, which they disgrace by their pretensions, and 
|cheapen and fa/sify by their buffoonery. 

| The poor groveller, who manages to procure type-set- 
lters for a filthy ephemeral, and to vomit his crude vulgar- 
isms upon the community, ‘till thcir absurd obscenity 
'works their own cure, may consider his efforts a “ labor 
of love’’—a love of pelf and a love of obtaining it con 
amore. The lucre of infamy is, of course, congenial with 
‘the innate propensities which produce the materials! 
| We have very little, nothing, at this time, to say about 
it. Those whose tastes run a muck, ought not to be 
disturbed in their exercise. We, at all events, have no 
“quarrel with them. We never deemed it decorous to 
quarrel with a blackguard in the streets. The advantages 
and disadvantages are altogether unequal in such a 
‘contest. The gentleman lowers himself and elevates 
‘his opponent. Respectability depresses its own claims 
and raises an antagonist interest, just as often as it 
| vouchsafes any notice of the contemptible! That is, any 
‘other notice than that which conscious respectability can 
‘gather terms suitably contemptuous, with which to ex- 
press its own disgust! That experiment is not always 
a safe one, we acknowledge; for there is always some 
danger of choosing words that may appear to imply the 


The 


dear, good public is informed, and what is more, assured, 


consciousness of an object worthy of appreciation. 


that it is with none of these folks that we are dealing at 


present. They had better be patient ’till they are worth 


powder and shot! Our purpose is, at present, with a 


different game—not much better, it must be confessed— 
but worth a little ammunition, merely from the circum- 
stance, that we. ought not to quarrel with quarry for its 
worthlessness, when it is so thick that it may be shot 
‘down without much labor of aim, and killed with but 
moderate care inthe priming. Our game is so plentiful, 
that a sportsman could hardly forego the gratification of 
shooting, even while he knows the unprofitableness of 


coursing for carrion. 
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of the press,—people who praise each other upon a joint 
understanding! The practice at present, appears to be 


reduced to regular system, and puffing is put on so thick | 


and with such perfect indiscrimination, that it must soon 
become ridiculous enough to work its own cure. We 
submit to every literary man of sense, and who has any 
proper estimate of the dignity of his vocation, if there is 
any branch of its followers or any degradation of practice 
among them which produces a deeper feeling of morti- 
fication in his own bosom, than such men and such 
practices? Has he not in looking at them, a more 
striking idea than he could have found in any other 
quarter, of what we mean by Literature in the litile ? 


Cc. F. D. 


———— 





Original. 
APOLOGY FOR CULTIVATING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


I. 


I DEEM it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms as they would ask, 
If sun and dew are here— 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common, too— 
The bounty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 
Il. 
And they return for every ray, 
A gayer sinile and look ; 
And greenly as the clear drops play, 
They murmur of the brook ; 
And thus my thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 
And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Ill. 


Frail, grateful things! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my care repay, 
When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossom peers, 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 
Its beauty is so bright. 


Iv. 
Nay, ’tis no idle thing, I trust. 
To foster beauty’s birth, 
To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 
Where barrenness before had been, 
A verdure to disclose, 
And make the desert rich in sheen, 
To blossom as the rose. 
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If literature has a littleness more unspeakably small || Original. 


than any other, it is found among the mutual puffers | 


| THE LIFE OF MAN. 
| BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Wuat is the life of man?—The Student pours 
r O’er ancient volumes, and lays down his books, 
|| Dissatisfied, and ponders the great question 

|In lonely meditation: he goes forth 

Among the works of Nature, and looks up 

| Amidst the watchers of the firmament. 

' He calls upon The Virgins of the Spring, 

! On Aldebaran, and on Sirius 

With his concentrate light of fourteen suns, 

| To answer him—whence is the life of man? 


'Parched with the thirst of knowledge, then he turns 
| Inward upon himself, and thought by thought 

| Unravels from its strange complexity ; 

| Happy, if transcendental folly leaves 

| Himself undeified. He then explores 

His physical structure, and unfolds the brain, 

|, Hoping to find out where his life resides, 

|| And whence it springs; vain effort, to build up 

' Knowledge of life, from the dead mass around him. 





} Nature, that poets worship, has no life 
|, Within itself, but the great Lord of all! 

| Created it a vast receptacle 

Of life, transfused, first from himself alone 

| Through his divine proceeding, down descending 


H By means of the Spiritual Sun and Atmospheres, 





| But Life in Man, is from the Lord alone,— 
Thus it is love, affection, or what else 
We predicate of will. Love is the Life of Man. 





Original. 
VICISSITUDE. 


“ There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 
BRIGHTLY may beam thy laughing eye, 
With beauty's peerless ray ; 
Thy cheek with the rich hues may vie, 
That gild expiring day. 
Pleasure may o’er thy sunny brow, 
Her rosy garlands fling; 
And hope may deck thy pathway now, 
With the gay bloom of spring. 
But soon that eye must lose its fire, 
| And sorrows cloud that brow ; 
The soft tints from that cheek retire, 
i Which glow so freshly now. 
} Yet when those lovely charms shall fade, 
| And early hopes depart; 
When each fond tendril has decayed, 
I That twines around thy heart ;— 
} Then turn thine eye away from earth; 
Like the bright hues of even’, 
Its pleasures perish at their birth:— 


| 
‘‘There’s nothing true but Heaven !” 
| W. G, HOWARD. 
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A SONG. 





SUNG BY MRS. EDWARD LODER—COMPOSED BY HENRY WATSON. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Georcia ILLustratep.—This work is designed to be a 
monthly publication, on the plan of‘ Virtue’s Views’ in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and other English works. It was pro- 
jected by its editor, William C. Richards—a new correspondent 
of our Magazine—and his brother, a young artist of great prom- 
ise, both Georgians by adoption. The editor has shown us the 
proofs of the First Part of the work, which will be issued 
before this meets the eye of all our readers. We are happy 
to find that the work is undertaken with a lofty aim, to render 
it a credit to our common country. 
monthly, two highly-finished steel engravings of Georgia 
scenery, from the paintings of Mr. T. Addison Richards, and 
engraved by Messrs. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch and Smilie, of 
this city. The topographical and historical sketches will be 
furnished by the editor, aided by several literary gentlemen of 
Georgia. The execution of the work is truly beautiful. 
‘tout ensemble’ strikes us as the ‘ ne plus ultra’ of neatness. The 
vignette is a view of the State House, engraved by Smilie, 
and it is exceedingly delicate and effective. The Rock Moun- 


tain is a beautiful plate, and worthy of the remarkable scene it | 


represents, with an illustration by the editor. The letter press 
is from stereotype plates, and will bear comparison with that 
of the English publications. The price of the work is five 
dollars per annum, or fifty cents per part, at which terms, 


a large circulation will be needed to repay the proprietor. | 


That it will receive it both at home and abroad, we cannot 
doubt. Every Georgian will feel a pride in supporting it. We 


cordially wish success to the work, and bid its young and en- 


terprising conductor, good speed. 


Heroines or Sacrep History: J. S. Taylor & J. M. W. 
Dodd.—This is the title of a forthcoming volume of a series 
of historical tales, taken from the old testament, illustrating 
the lives of several of the most celebrated female characters 
there described, with the customs, manners, and scenery of the 
countries in which they lived. The writer is Mrs. E. R. Steele, 
of this city, a lady who has frequently contributed to the peri- 
odicals, and especially for several years to the Ladies’ Compan- 
ion. Ameng the different stories, that of Jeptha’s daughter 
stands most conspicuous. 
which has so frequently puzzled the most able commentators, 
is settled to the satisfaction of the severest critic. The story 
of Esther, which originally appeared in the pages of this maga- 
zine, and which, in a letter from Mrs. Sigourney to the editor, 
received the warmest commendation, is here republished and 
enlarged. 
of sincere piety pervades the whole of the volume. 
tifully bound, and illustrated with a frontispiece of the head 
of a female, wrapped in meditation, and as a Christmas present, 
particularly to a religious family, we know of no publication 
which will prove more agreeable. 


It is beau- 


Cuarces O’Matiey: Carey & Hart.—Numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, have been issued. 
amusing and racy productions that has ever appeared. 


season of the year, when an agreeable companion is required 


to while away a dreary evening, we know of none better than | 


Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 


Tue Lirerary Amaranth, by N. C. Brooks, A. M.—Under 
this title, in the form of an annual, Mr. Brooks has collected and 
published a number of his contributions which, at various times, 
have appeared in the periodicals, but principally in the pages of 


The plan is to furnish, | 


The | 


The filial destiny of this female | 


The etyle is chaste and perspicuous, while a tone | 


It is certainly one of the most | 
At this | 


Tue Bupcet or THe Bussite Famity: Harper & Brothers, 
|, With feelings strongly prejudiced in the favor of Lady Bulwer, 
|| we have carefully perused this work, but we are sorry to say 
| that although it displays an erudite mind, it also, at times, 
| betrays an inelegant one. A vein of keen satire runs through- 

out it—a strain ef ludicrous caricature, and occasionally a 

beautiful narrative of domestic life. One thing we have only 
| to find fault with, the spirit of revenge that pervades the whole 
of the publication. We feel for the afflictions of the wife and 
mother, but had she breathed her wrongs and her sufferings in 
plaintive tones of sorrow and regret, they would have found a 
more general echo in every female bosom, a more willing re- 
sponse in every manly heart, but while in the principle of 
candor we are compelled to express this opinion of the work; 
in the kindness of heart we sympathize with the mother and 
| the wife. 

AmeRIcAN MELopieEs, compiled by G. P. Morris: Linen & 
Fennel—No one but a poet could have selected with such just 
| discrimination, the gems of upwards of two hundred different 
authors, not one of which but what is marked with excellence, 
a rare quality to find in this class of writing. Mr. Morris has 
executed his task with ability, and presented a work of national 
| character, an honor to our literature, and a proof of his own fine 
| taste in ballad composition. It is beautifully printed, contains 

several pretty engravings, elegantly bound, and most appro- 

priate for a gift. 


THEATRICALS. 


Parx.—The farewell engagement of Mr. Power has been the 
| principal attraction during the early part of the past month, 
but we regret tosay it has not been crowned with that success 
which has attended his former visits. This, no doubt, was, in 
a great degree, attributable to the all-engrossing subject of 
politics, but principally, we believe, to his too frequent appear- 
ance, which displays bad policy of both manager and actor, 
and also a barrenness of novelty in continually making this 
gentleman a dernier resort in every emergency. His value is 
thereby depreciated, and neither fame nor profit accrues to 
either party. It is also a convincing proof by how slender a 
tenure the taste for the drama is now held in our city, for unless 
some excitement is created, the theatre generally presents a 
| beggarly account of empty benches. The disease has been of 
long standing, and what remedy to propose, we know not. One 
| thing, however, appears as too certain, and which will, per- 
haps, be the means of banishing that fastidious and foolish 
taste which considers nothing to be worthy of countenance 
| unless presented with the title of a star—we mean a reduction 
| in the prices of admission. This will have a tendency to de- 
stroy the system which has been and is the very bane of theatri- 
cal taste. The star will be compelled to barter his or her 
talent for a remuneration equal to the receipts of the theatre, 
or if unwilling to do so, the public will necessarily have to be 
contented with a well organized and talented stock company. 
|| Besides, as economy is the prevailing characteristic of the day, 
the same must be exerted in our public amusements. They 
| are luxuries of life, and when compelled, from circumstances 
Moreover, 


or necessity, we must contrive to do without them. 
the enormous sums that managers have to pay these theatrical 
}' luminaries, are beyond the resources of any theatre, and more 
| than any public can bestow. It is shameful to imagine any 
|| single individual receiving half the receipts of an evening for 
‘|his or her performaace, and the poor manager left with only 
the other half to support a large and heavy establishment. Yet 
|| not satisfied with such extravagant remunerations, they resort 


the Ladies’ Companion. Of the poetical pieces, the Alpine Horn, |! to other measures to swell their bursting coffers, which are 


and Shelley's Obsequies are the best, and of the prose, that of 
the Laocoon. The Latin and Greek translations, however 
well done, display more pedantic vanity than good taste. The 


mechanical portion of the work is well executed. As a pretty y 
gift, the volume will prove acceptable to the junior members of || 


the community. 


detrimental to the patronage of the theatre, and a violation of 
We refer to certain 


|| every generous and honorable principle. 
‘musical artistes, who, on the off nights of their engagements, or 
even previous to the commencement of them, anvounce a 
series of concerts, whereby they pocket several additional 
‘thousands at the cruel sacrifice of the interests of the maua- 
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ger, who can then only present to the public a commodity || 
which bears upon it the stamp of secondary material. We. 
know that every performer has a right to offer his or her talent | 
to the highest bidder, but we condemn that grasping spirit of 
avarice which actuates their actions, at the expense of gene- | 
rosity, justice or principle. We therefore believe that a reduc- | 
tion of prices will cause a reduction of their arrogance and 
avarice, open a fairer field for the display of neglected talent, 
give a healthier tone to our theatrical taste, and afford a better 
chance of success to the now oppressed and suffering manager. 
During the engagement of Mr. Power, we have only been” 
favored with a repetition of old pieces, if we may except that 
of “ Touch and Take,” a very silly affair, and which was most | 
equivocally condemned. Our old favorite, Barnes, has been | 
performing a series of his characters, which has occasioned *) 
revival of some of our sterling comedies. In that of the Cure | 
for the Heart Ach, Mr. Simpson, the manager, for his benefit, l 
appeared in the part of Young Rapid, in conjunction with Mr. | 
Barnes, which recalled to our recollection those glorious days i 
when old Drury resounded to the soul-delighting voices of | 


these excellent comedians. 
| 
NaTitonaL Opera Hovuse.—The operas of La Gazza Ladra, | 
Fra Diavolo, and Elise D’Amour, have been produced at this | 
theatre in a style of excellence unequalled by even any |, 
theatre in Europe, and when it is considered who were the l 
artistes who contributed to their success, our assertion will be i| 
found to be no “ puff direct,” but a truth attested by the first H 
judges of music. In the former of these productions, Mrs. || 
Seguin triumphantly established her claim to the character || 
of a prima donna. Her execution of the difficult music of |, 
Ninette was full of fine taste, pure intonation, and delicious | 
melody. The two next conspicuous characters were supported 
by Messieurs Seguin and Guibelie, each of whom sang in the 
spirit of honorable emulation, and received the cordial and 
equal approbation of the audience. Rivals we cannot call | 
them; they were friendly compeers, and so admirably did 
they acquit themselves as to defy the most fastidious critic to 
say to whom the palm of praise should be awarded. Mr. | 
Latham, as Gerald, contributed greatly to the success of the 
opera. This gentleman, if he is not a first rate vocalist, is 
a thorough musician, and always efficient in whatever he 
attempts, added to these the judicious taste evinced by him in 
the getting up of the various pieces, entitles him to the highest 
respect and commendation. Mr. Horncastle sang with con- | 
siderable taste, but a less straining of the voice would have 
been more pleasing to the ear, and rendered the music more 
effective. W.H. Williams performed the little he had to do 
with ability; he, however, is to be appreciated more in the 
first walk of low comedy. In the farces, which, at present, he 


| 


has only an opportunity of displaying his talents, he is always | 


excellent, affording delight to his audience, who never fail to! 
reward him with the warmest applause. Of Elise D’Amour, | 
we must also speak in terms of praise. The Sargeant Belcore, | 
in the person of Mr. Seguin, found a most able representative, 

although it is not considered to be a character possessing mate- | 
rial enough for great effect, yet the skill of the artist rendered | 
it very conspicuous. Mr. Guibelie, as Dr. Dylcamara, was ex- 
tremely good ; we know not which to commend most, his acting 

or singing. With our favorite, Miss Poole, we were delighted 

Her clear, beautiful tones hung upon our ear “ like angel voices | 


in the twilight hour.” Nor must we neglectexpressing our ap- | 


probation of Mr. Manvers, who, in this opera, as well as Fra 

Diavolo, acquitted himself most admirably. A corps de ballet, | 
composed of Madames Lecomte, Guibeli and Mad’lle F. Des- 

jardine ; Monsieurs Martin, Grenich and Kaiffer, and Master 
and Miss Wells, have been added, at a great expense, to the 
establishment, and Mr. Wilson has left nothing undone to com- 
mand success. Itis now to be proved whether the cry for opera 
and ballet is the true feeling of our citizens, or only an affec- | 
tation of foreign fashion, a mere pretence to fine taste. Want 

of space prevents us from commenting upon Fra Diavolo, as well | 
as the Barber of Seville, both of which shall command attention 

in our next. 





Bowery THEATRE.—With the prejudices, or the opinions, 
(if the term be more agreeable,) of thuse who discard from the 
circle of their amusements, the entertainments of a theatre, we 
do not intermeddie. We respect their motives, if we are not 
converts totheir doctrines. Wego farther; and readily grant, 
that too often is the stage prostituted to purposes, which 
degrade its classical origin and its nobleends. The past season 
has been less propitious for the encouragement of the drama, 
than any within our recollection. Every species of talent has, 
we may say, been put under requisition, and brought into its 
proper and appropriate sphere of action. We have seen the 
best plays of Shakspeare, the principal characters sustained by 
Hamblin, Forrest, and Charles Kean; farces, with all their 
ludicrousness and wit; melo-dramas, with all their fantastic and 
extravagant incidents, and pantomimic spectacles, brought 
forward in quick and rapid succession, to please the taste for 
novelty, the rage for wonders, or the menial love for idle or 
empty show. Whether the public willed from caprice or 
sentenced from injustice, its deeree was respected and all its 
desires gratified. Variety was presented in al] its forms and 


| features. Yet, with all those mighty and magicai attractions— 


with these strong and irresistible claims to its patronage, the 


| Bowery, in common with the other theatres, has languished in 


an unwonted degree. Hamblin, during along season of fourteen 
or fifteen months, persevered in his exertions and battled against 
adverse times, with a most unshaken spirit. He doubtless 
worked prospectively, with a view to what the future might 
yield. That future, we trust, has come,—and that his honesty, 
industry, and perseverance will be rewarded. On Monday, the 
9th. instant, after a vacation of seven or eight weeks, the Bowery 
was opened for the winter season, with entertainments similar 


| to those represented for the last four years at the Ampitheatres 
_ of Franconis and Astley in Paris and London. To carry the 
, novel plan into effect of uniting Dramatic with Equestrain per- 


formances, great changes were necessary in the interior of the 
building. All these have been made; a large circle has been 
formed on the stage, for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship 


| and the gymnastic exercises usually exhibited in a well con- 


ducted Circus; engagements entered into with the most popular 


‘equestrian performers in the United States, and artistes of 


celebrity in Europe; and nothing Jeft undone that taste could 
suggest or liberality procure, to render the experimént success- 
ful. The regular corps dramatique is retained, and Mr. Charles 
Mason, a performer of considerable talent, attached to the 
establishment for a limited period. On the first night of the 
season, the house was crowded from pit to gallery, and many 
individuals, who were disappointed in procuring places, filled 


_ the lobby, happy if they could only occasionally obtain a glanee 


at the stage. The curtain rose precisely at the appointed time 
and discovered a large ring on the stage, decorated and partly 
surrounded with rich draperies, painted by Brigaldi. Twelve 
party colored horses commenced the performances, and dis- 
played much docility. Acts of horsemanship by Monsieur Le 


| Tort, a new performer from Paris, Messieurs Cadwallader, and 
| Dale, and Master Glenroy, followed each other in rapid succes- 


sion, and each performer was hailed with the warmest acclama- 
tions. These feats, with gymnastic exercises by the whole 
company, being concluded, the curtain fell; and in ten minutes 
time, the stage was laid over the ring, and the Bowery wore, 
once more its usual appearance. The principal attraction of 
the evening, was a grand melo-dramatic spectacle, called, the 
“Battle of Waterloo,” played in London upwards of one 
thousand nights, with a success, unprecedented in the annals of 
theatricals. Knowing the difficulty of presenting this drama on 
a first night with that perfectness which was requisite to ensure 
its success, we trembled for the result, but we are happy to say, 


| all was perfection, from the first scene to the last. Sucha 


gorgeous display of military uniforms, such crowds of French, 
Englisk, and German soldiers, horse, foot, and artillery columns, 
military ensigns, and bands of music, we did not believe could be 
presented on the stage, much less manceuvred with precision. 
Mr. Mason, whose likeness is singularly striking to the hero of 
a hundred fields, is an admirable representative of Napoleon; 
| but we think the effect would be increased by a little more 
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restlessness and abruptness in his movements. Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Herring sustain their respective parts with skill and effect 
and Gates makes the most of a very amusing character. The 
music is composed and arranged by Maeder, and reflects credit 
on his well known taste and skill. It gives us pleasure to state, 


that the “Battle of Waterloo” is, by far, the most splendid 


spectacle we ever beheld, and promises fully to repay the || 


manager, notwithstanding the enormous expense he has in- 
curred in its production. A succession of such spectacles, will 
be sure to sustain the patronage now bestowed upon the spirited 
proprietor—and if we may suggest to hisconsideration a drama 
which has ever commanded the universal approbation of the 
English public, entitled the “ High MettLep Racer,” depic- 


1} 


i 


ting the gradations and mutations in the career of that noble | 


animal, the horse, we venture to predict, that its production 


would create a sensation unparalelled in the theatricals of this 


city, and prove particularly beneficial to the interests of the thea- 


tre. The house has been crowded every night, and will probably 


continue to be so for weeks to come. 
place for the exhibition of the sports of the arena, has long been 


wanting in New-York: one is now offered by Mr. Hamblin, |! 


fitted up with every luxury and attention to the wants of the 
public, and where our citizens may carry their children with 
the certainty of mixing with highly respectable company. 
Since writing the above, North, the great equestrian, has 
arrived from Europe, and appeared at this establishment. 
elegant and graceful riding, his bold and daring feats, almost 
surpass belief, and must be seentobecredited. He 1s the first 
of his class, unapproached and unapproachable. North’s en- 


A large and comfortable | 


His | 
| delighting the inhabitants of New-York. 


gagement is confined to a few weeks, in consequence of his ap- | 


pearance in Paris early in the spring. 


O.y-spic THEaTRE.—Mr. Mitchell still continues in his career 


of popularity and success, and while other establishments are | 
straining every nerve to create excitement, he steadily pursues | 


“ the noiseless tenor of his way,” not, however, noiseless in his || 


own inimitable performances, for “ mirth and jollity”’ are ever 


their constant concomitants, as well as those of his effective | 


company. 


TABLE. 


EXcuaNGes.—This scheme 


EDITORS’ 


VaTrTremare’s INTERNATIONAL 
has, for its object, the establishing a mutual system of exchange 
of the various productions of literature, art and science of 
America, with the other civilized nations of the world. We 
have reflected seriously upon the subject, and have come to 


the conclusion that the design is practicable of execution, and | 
| abilities, and we have no doubt, she will become an especial 


fraught with the most beneficial results to the human kind. 
For twelve years has its projector, in the pure spirit of philan- 


thropy, been endeavoring to complete his object. He has | 
secured for it the patronage aud support of every crowned | 


head in Europe, aud he has now visited America to promote 


and perfect his work. 


—no pecuniary emolument to effect; he is actuated only by an |; 


ardent desire to benefit his fellow creatures, and the sole reward 


He has no sinister object to accomplish | 


he claims, is to be a witness of its successful accomplishment. | 


As the nature of his design is, perhaps, not universally known, 


we believe that a slight outline of its character, will not be here | 


out of place. In every state in the Union, it is proposed that 
there be established state libraries and museums, and that a 


certain sum be annually expended for the acquisition of books | 


and objects of science, arts and natural history, relating to their || 
own states respectively, for the purpose of duplicate exchanges || 


with the other states ; and with other countries, a similar system 
of exchange to be likewise made, so that a collection of all that 


is rare and valuable, will, by this reciprocel system of intellec- | 
tual commerce, advance the interests of humanity, while the | 
nature of the design is so simple and free from any public or | 


private sacrifice, taking, as it does, nothing from any one, yet 
giving to all, or, at least, enabling every one, by parting with 
that which is useless or of little value to him, to obtain other 
and desirable objects, that little else appears necessary than a 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


, disposition to do so. Such a design, it will be seen at once, is 


| neither a speculative project nor a visionary shadow ; it is the 
very essence of practical facts—it has for its sole purpose the 
| general good of the great body politic—the universal blending 


of benevolence and power. 


Mrs. Sutton’s Concert.—A full and fashionable audience 
assembled to witness the first appearance of this lady, a daugh- 
| ter of America, on her return from a professional residence in 
Italy, where, under the tuition of the first masters, she has made 
Her voice, which is a rich 


herself an accomplished vocalist. 
soprano, of great compass, and clear intonation, she manages 
| with consummate skill and judgment. She possesses a fine 
figure and a pleasing countenance, and the repeated plandits 
which honored her efforts throughout the evening, were a tes- 
timony of her talents being duly appreciated. Signor De 
| Begnis, who assisted in the performance, sang several favorite 
compositions, which received the enthusiastic approbation of 
the audience; still, however, we were of opinion that this gen- 


tleman did not or could not execute the same pieces with that 
abili y with which we before have heard him. 


Mr. Branam's Concerts.—This gentleman, whose name is 
so closely associated, for the last fifty years, with the musical 
world of Europe, both as a composer and vocalist, has arrived 
upon our shores, and in a series of sacred concerts, has been 
While we consider 

this singularly gifted man, retaining his faculties fresh and 
| unimpaired, at a period of life far beyond that which is 
generally allotted to humanity, we regard him as a being of 
| almost more than earthly endowments. His voice, which has 
been the wonder and admiration of all Europe, for nearly halfa 
century, is as mellifluent in quality and extraordinary in volume 
as when in the meridian of his days. To attempt to describe his 
performance, is impossible ; suffice it to say, it is the very acme 
of perfection, and shows, that what we have hitherto esteemed 
'in other vocalists as the height of excellence, has been little 
more than the first step in the ladder of art. The intense and 
breathless silence with which the audience hung upon the 
melodious tones of his voice, and the loud and lengthened 
applause which occasionally though inaptly broke forth at some 
astounding effort of his genius, testified their wonder and delight 
and their belief that the consummation of the science, was for the 
first time truly displayed before them. A Mrs. Edward Loder, 
of the London and Bath Concerts, on the first of these delightful 
She possesses a sweet and 


entertainments, made her debit. 
flexible voice, but the fear naturally arising from a first appear- 
ance, somewhat impaired her efforts. Her subsequent per- 


formances, however, gave proof of her possessing superior 


favorite with the lovers of melody. 


New Music.—We have received three beautiful ballads, 
published by Firth and Hall, of this city, bearing the titles of 
“The Young Soldier,” “1 wish he would decide, Mamma,” and 
“ The Evergreen.” The music of the first is by M. W. Balfe 
that of the second, by J. Chadwick, of New-York; and that of 
the third, by Eliza Martyn, the words of the latter by G. P. 
Morris, a guarantee of theirexcellence. Also, a beautiful duett, 
entitled “‘ The Farewell,” by Miss Brandling, as sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood; “La Lituana,” as danced by Fanny Elssler, 
|is another publication by the same gentlemen, admirably ar- 
ranged for the piano forte. 


Winter Fasuions ror 1840 anp 1841.— Morning Dress.— 

‘Hat of velvet trimmed with satin—drooping feathers; black 
mantilla lined with silk plaid; Robe of silk—body, coat-dress, 

| with double flounces. 

Promenade Dress.—Hat of velvet, with feather—Short cloaks 

' of silk velvet, trimmed with ermine or mohair; Robe of silk, 

| with a deep flounce. 

Ball .Dress.—Turban, with feather of paradise—Tippet or 


pelerine of mohair or ermine—Robe of plaid or other silk, 


} 
| 


i trimmed with rich lace, and festooned. 
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